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VTHE PREDECESSORS OF THE 
PIANOFORTE. 
By Prorgssor Fr. Nigcks. 


ACQUAINTANCE with the predecessors of the piano- 
forte, which cannot but be interesting to all 
musicians, is to pianists useful as well as interest- 


ing. A representative programme of pianoforte | forte from his manhood, but favoured the ole 


| struments, especially the clavichord. Haydn, no 


music without J. S. Bach is unimaginable; and 
although a representative programme without 
Handel, D. Scarlatti and Francois Couperin may be 
imaginable, it is hardly justifiable. In fact, while 
much of our pianoforte literature is inexecutable 
on the clavichord and harpsichord, all the old 


music, with slight exceptions, is within the capaci- | 


ties of the modern instrument. The most impor- | however, boldly say that they, too, belong to the 


tant exceptions are occasional passages written for 
the harpsichord with two keyboards. But although 
the clavichord and harpsichord music can be played 
on the pianoforte, it does not follow that it is tech- 
nically always equally well adapted to the modern 
instrument, or always sounds equally weil. For 
instance, Couperin’s music sounds decidedly better 
on the harpsichord than on the ae and if 
it is played on the pianoforte, a large reduction of 
the luxuriant agréments will increase its effective- 
ness. On the other hand, however, we may assert 
that a good deal of the old music sounds really 
better on the modern instrument. I agree unhesi- 
tatingly with Spitta, who held that the pianoforte 
is more capable of doing justice to J. 8. Bach’s 
ideas than the clavichord and harpsichord. Of 
course these ideas transcend the capacities of all 
these instruments, only the pianoforte can suggest 
them a little more effectively. 

A boundary line between the harpsichord and 


the pianoforte age is not determinable, for the old | 


dies out and the new comes in gradually. The 
pianoforte was invented as early as the first decade 
of the eighteenth century, but harpsichords con- 
tinued to be made till the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. In the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, however, the pianoforte 
attained supremacy over the other keyboard string 
instruments. It is significant that up to Op. 13, the 
Sonate pathétique, pu fished in 1799, the title pages 
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| of Beethoven’s sonatas bore the words “for the 
yiancforte or harpsichord.”* Couperin, J. S. Bach, 

| Handel, Domenico Scarlatti, and Rameau belong 
entirely to the harpsichord age; Beethoven, 
Hummel, Schubert and Field to the pianoforte 

| age. Other composers, again, belong to both 
| ages, inclining in different degrees to one of them. 
C. Ph. Em. Bach, J. 8. Bach’s son, knew the paar 
er in- 


doubt, learned on the clavichord and spinet, and for 
at least the first half of his life thought only of the 
old instruments in writing for the keyboard. Even 
Mozart was introduced to the art not through the 
pianoforte, but through one of its predecessors. 
Of both the two last mentioned composers we may, 


pianoforte age; for the best of Haydn’s clavier 
works, those that interest us still, have the piano- 
forte style, and the same is the case with almost all 
the full-grown Mozart’s works. 

Now, what are the differences of mechanism and 


| character of the different keyboard string instru- 


ments? We need not consider more than three 
species—the clavichord, the harpsichord, and the 
pianoforte. As to the spinet and clavicytherium, 
they are varieties of the species harpsichord, as the 
square piano and upright piano are of the species 
pianoforte. The fundamental differences of the 
three species may be briefly indicated thus: In the 
clavichord the tone is produced by brass blades im- 
pinging against the strings ; in the harpsichord by 
quills or strips of leather plucking the strings ; and 
in the pianoforte by hammers hitting the strings 


| and rebounding immediately afterwards. Taking 
| an acquaintance with the modern instrument for 


granted, I shall confine myself in what follows to its 
predecessors. 

We have no historical evidence as to which of 
the first two species is the older, the earliest men- 
tion of both occurring in a work of the year 1404. 
But the simpler structure of the clavichord justifies 
the assumption that it was the earliest of the key- 
board instruments. It is said that the origin of the 

* Sporadically it appeared even later—/.i. on the title-pages of Op. 26, 
| 27, and 31, But it is not to be found on those of Op. 14, 22, and 28. 
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clavichord was the putting of keys to the mono- 
chord, that is the instrument for measuring inter- 
vals, an instrument consisting of one string and a 
movable bridge on a sound box. 

Clavichords were generally bichord or trichord 
instruments, that is to say, they were generally 
strung with sets of two or three unison strings ; only 
sometimes, but rarely, with single strings. The 
material of the strings was brass, and sometimes, 
for the higher notes, steel or iron. The sound of 
the strings was excited by tangents, blades of 
brass about an inch high and spreading out towards 
the top, fixed on the back part of the keys. The 
tangent, unlike the corresponding part of other 
keyboard instruments, served a double purpose: 
that of a bridge as well as that of a sound canteen. 
In other words, it not only set the string in vibra- 
tion, but also stopped off the length which was to 


vibrate, the other part being damped by a strip of | 


cloth. Another peculiarity of the clavichord was 
that more than one key acted on one and the same 
set of strings. In our pianoforte and in the harpsi- 
chord each key has, and had, its own particular set 
of strings; in the clavichord one set might be 
common to two, three, and even four keys. Two 
keys to one set of strings come to be the usual 
arrangement, or, to be quite exact, to the twelve 
semitones of the octave corresponded seven sets 
of strings—namely thus: p and a had each a set of 
strings of its own, and the pairs F and F sharp, G 


and G sharp, B flat and B natural, c and c sharp, and | 


E flat and £ natural had each a set in common, two 
notes being produced by the same strings. Clavi- 
chords which have more keys than sets of strings 
are called “fretted ’”’ (in German gebwnden) ; those 
which have as many sets of strings as keys are 
called “ unfretted’’ (in German ungebunden), The 
invention of the latter, the unfretted clavichord, is 
attributed to Daniel Faber, of Crailsheim in 
Saxony ; and the time of the invention is said to 
have been about the year 1720. 

The form of the clavichord was that of the 
square piano. According to the compass it was 
four or five feet long, and in breadth less than two 
feet. The older instruments had a compass of four 
octaves ; afterwards the compass was extended to 
five octaves, and even a few notes beyond. Ger- 
many was the country in which the clavichord was 
most used, and the instrument continued to be 
made there till about 1812. According to Dr. 
Burney it was still much used in Germany at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

he great shortcoming of the clavichord was its 
weakness of tone, which made it unfit for any other 
place than the chamber—in a hall it would be in- 
audible. This weakness of tone made it unfit also for 
ensemble—in a trio, not to speak of larger combina- 
tions, it was sure to be drowned by the companion 
instruments. Some singers and composers pre- 
ferred the clavichord to the harpsichord for the 
accompaniment of songs. In other respects than 
volume of tone the clavichord was superior to the 
louder, but hard and inflexible, harpsichord, and, 
in one respect at least, to the pianoforte. The 
clavichord was the expressive keyboard instrument 
par excellence. Within the narrow limits of its tone- 
power it was capable of the finest dynamic 
shadings, and, moreover, of what no other key- 
board instrument was capable—namely, tone- 
modification after a key was struck. This modifica- 








tion comprises the Bebwng (balancement, tremolo, or 
vibrato) and the portamento. The former is pro- 
duced by a reiterated gentle pressure, as it were by 
a rocking of the key, from which results a series of 
slight variations or undulations of pitch. Only 
long and expressive notes admit of the Bebung, and 
the finger must not be taken off the key during the 
whole duration of the note. The Bebung was indi- 
cated by dots with a slur over them, The porta- 
mento that could be produced on the clavichord was 
only a partial one. By gradually increasing the 
pressure on the key the tone could be sharpened, 
and thus to some extent carried towards a higher 
tone ; and by decreasing the pressure the tone could 
be fiattened, and thus to some extent carried 
towards a lower tone. From Forkel, the historian 


| and biographer of J. S. Bach, we learn that the 
| great master regarded the clavichord as the best 


instrument for study and for private cultivation of 
music generally, and found it fittest for the inter- 
pretation of his finest thoughts. The opinion as to 
the clavichord beiig the most expressive of the 
keyboard instruments, and best for learners and 
study generally, seems to have been universal! in 
Germany. Dr. Charles Burney, who visited J. S. 
Bach’s great son, C. Ph. E. Bach, at Hamburg in 
1772, says of him: “ Bach was so obliging as to sit 
down to his Silbermann clavichord, a favourite in- 
strument, upon which he played three or four of 
his choicest and most difficult compositions, with 
the delicacy, precision, and spirit for which he is 
so justly celebrated among his countrymen. In the 
pathetic and slow movements, whenever he had a 
long note to express, he absolutely contrived to 
produce, from his instrument, a cry of sorrow and 
complaint such as can only be effected on the clavi- 
chord, and, perhaps, by himself.”” Another con- 
temporary, the famous composer and literary 
author, Johann Friedrich Reichardt, writes of 
C. Ph. E. Bach, in one of his “ Letters of an Atten- 
tive Traveller ’’: “ Herr Bach plays not only a very 
slow singing adagio with the most touching expres- 
sion, to the confusion of many instrumentalists who 
with far less difficulty approach the singing voice 
on their instruments ; he sustains, even in this slow 
movement, a note six quavers long, with all the 
different degrees of loudness, and that both in the 
bass and treble.” Very interesting is what Reich- 
ardt says about the styles of playing on the key- 
board string instruments of his time: “The 
Italians have never made use of the clavichord, but 
only of the harpsichord ; their manner of playing 
must, therefore, be considered only in relation to 
the harpsichord, and this being so, it seems to me 
that it cannot be otherwise (that is, their style 
cannot be otherwise]. _Bach’s manner of playing 
could not have been devised at all without the 
clavichord, and he has also devised it only for the 
clavichord ; but he who is once master of this plays 
also the harpsichord differently from him who 
never touches a clavichord.” In support of the 
truth of what Reichardt says, one may point to the 
differences in the styles of composition, as he points 
to the differences in the styles of playing. The 
styles of Couperin and Domenico Scarlatti are out 
and out harpsichord styles ; the style of C. Ph. E. 
Bach is strongly influenced by the character and 
capacities of the clavichord. To realize the charm 
and poetry of the clavichord it is, however, not 
enough to read the accounts of others, we must our- 
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selves hear, and, better still, play it, and, if 
possible, do so in the privacy pA ym Hoi of our 
chamber. It is an experience for which we are the 
richer. 

More widely and generally used than the clavi- 
chord was the other predecessor of the pianoforte, 
that species of keyboard string instrument the 
tone of which is produced by quill or leather plectra 
seer the strings. To this species belong the 

arpsichord, the spinet or virginal, and the clavi- 
cytherium. These instruments differ from each 
other in their shape, and partly also in the number 
of strings they have to each key and note. The 
harpsichord corresponds in shape and importance 
to our grand pianoforte ; it is wing-shaped. 

tionally there have been heseelab 

strings, but as a rule they have two or three, and 
sometimes even four strings to each key. The 
spinet or virginal, and the clavicytherium corres- 
ond to our square and cottage (upright) piano- 
orte. The first two of these instruments were 
oblong, pentagonal, or heptagonal. As to the 
clavicytherium, it was an upright spinet; that is a 
spinet placed with its broad end on a stand. In 
other words, the common spinet was a spinet 
couchant, and the clavicytherium a spinet rampant. 
Both these instruments had, as a rule, only one 
string to each key. The Italian names for the 
harpsichord are the comparatively rare Harpicordo, 
from which comes the English name harpsichord, 
and the common Clavicembalo, frequently abbrevia- 
ted into Cembalo, and not infrequently corrupted 
into Gravicembalo. The French call it Clavecin, and 
the Germans Fliigel, that is “ wing,’’ from its shape. 
The Italian name for the spinet is Spinetta, and the 
The instrument was not called 
Spinet in England till about the Restoration (1660). 
Previously it was called Virginal. It has been 
sometimes supposed that the instrument was so 
called because it was the favourite instrument of 
Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen, who was a skilled per- 
former on it; but this cannot be, as the name was 
alrefidy in use at the time of her grandfather, 
Henry VII. The real origin of the name is the fact, 
which we have on the authority of the lexicogra- 
phers of the first half of the seventeenth century, 
that “ Virgins and maidens do commonly play on 
this instrument.’”’ That the virginal was always 
quadrangular was another wrong notion of later 
times. The truth of the matter is that the spinet 
and the virginal need not be of any particular shape. 
Im England the name virginal was also sometimes 
applied to the harpsichord ; indeed, it was applied, 
as in Germany the word Clavier, to all keyboard 
string instruments. The name Spinetta is derived 
from spina, thorn, a characteristic part of the 
action of this species of instrument. It has also 
been derived from the name of a Venetian instru- 


French — 


ment maker, Joannes Spinetus, who lived about | 


1500, But it is more likely that his name was de- 
rived from the name of the instrument. The first 
mention of the clavicembalo (in the medieval Latin 
form of the word—clavicymbolum) is of 1404. The 
oldest known spinet now in existence is of 1490; 
and at the Kensington Museum is a harpsichord of 
1521. 

The specific characteristic feature of all these 
instruments—the harpsichord, the spinet or vir- 
ginal, and the clavicytherium—is the jack, by which 
the tone of the strings is excited. The jack is a much 


— 
ords with single | 











more complicated thing than the tangent of the 
clavichord ; indeed, it is a most ingenious and beau- 
tiful contrivance. It stands loosely on the back of 
the key, and consists of a flat strip of wood—what is 
called an upright—at the top of which, in a deep 
indent, there is a movable tongue, with a little quill 
or leather prick fixed in it at mght angle, and beside 
the indent a bit of cloth for damping. In pressing 
down a key the corresponding jack rises and plucks 
the corresponding string. In raising the finger 
from the key, the jack falls down again, the movable 
tongue allowing the prick to pass the string with- 
out plucking it, and the bit of cloth checking at the 
same time its vibration. 

There were several sizes and pitches of the 
spinet. Of these I shall mention only, besides that 
of the usual pitch, the Ottavina, which was an 
octave higher. Whereas the spinet had, as a rule, 
only one string and one jack to each note, 
the more powerful harpsichord had, as a rule, 
two or three, and sometimes even four strings to 
each note, and the number of its jacks was not only 
greater than that of its keys, but also greater than 
that of its strings. The explanation of this is, that 
by plucking a string in different places, by plucking 
it with different kinds of pricks, as well as - other 
means, different qualities of tone can be produced 
from one and the same string. Hence harpsichords 
have stops by which these different strings and their 
different qualities can be brought into play either 
singly or in combination. For the latter purpose 
there may be also a pedal or pedals. There are 
harpsichords with two as well as with one keyboard. 
The former are called double-harpsichords. When 
there are two strings to each note, they are usually 
in unison, but one of them may also be an octave 
higher. When there are three strings to each note 
two are in unison and one an octave higher. 
When there are four, two are in unison and 
two an octave higher ; or two are in unison, one an 
octave higher, and one an octave lower. The best 
known colour stops are the lute stop with oboe 
quality, and the harp or buff stop. The peculiar 
quality of the former is produced by plucking the 
string near the bridge ; that of the latter, by bring- 
ing small pads of buff leather in contact with one of 
the unison strings. As to the kind of machinery 
which the stops set in motion, I may add that the 
jacks stand in sliding racks, by means of which they 
can he brought to the strings or withdrawn from 
them. 

The compass of the harpsichord, and also of the 
spinet, was at first fowr octaves, and afterwards 
became five—from contra F to thrice-accented Fr”. 
I must also at least allude to the curious arrange- 
ment of the so-called short octave in use before the 
eighteenth century on all keyboard instruments. 
There you found the lowest keys, which in appear- 
ance were the six semitones from F to A, giving the 
diatonic series from c to A, but in the order of 6, F, 
D, G, E, A; or you found the chromatic keys B to £, 
giving the diatonic series from G to E (G, ©, A, D, 
B, BE). 

The weakness of the harpsichord and all the in- 
struments of the same species is their expression- 
lessness. You not only cannot modify the tone 
after the key is struck, an incapacity which it 
shares with the pianoforte, but, as on the organ, 
you cannot even affect the tone when you strike the 
key. There is, as C. Ph. Em. Bach tells us, a 
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subtle difference of tone producible by touch, so 
that when two players play the same piece on the | 
same instrument, in the same manner, the effect is | 


not the same ; but this does not invalidate the state- 


ment that for all practical purposes it does not | 
matter whether you strike the keys hard or gently, | 


the loudness is always the same. Hence, of course, 
accentuation in phrasing, and cresce »ndos and de- 
crescendos are impossible. 
extent for the absence of the accent obtained by 
reinforcement, one has to have recourse, as on the 
organ, to the accent by prolongation. ‘Chis dwell- 


ing upon certain notes is necessary, especially in | 


series of notes of equal length, if the rhythm is to be 
intelligible. 

The harpsichord, with its variety of stops and, 
frequently, its two key boards, has advantages of its 
own. As to its tone, you may, perhaps, be at first 
inclined to think that it is jingling ; but I believe 
that most hearers will come to share the opinion of 
those familiar with the instrument, those who hold 
that it has a pronounced individuality, and that the 
individuality is interesting and even fascinating. 
Up to near the end of the eighteenth century the 
harpsichord played a most important part in music. 
Its importance lay not only in the part it played as a 
solo instrument, but also and especially in the part it 
played in ensembles, be it as a concerting instrument 
or as an accompanying instrument. As a member 
of the orchestra, it was found in opera, church, and 
chamber, accompanying the recitatives, sometimes 
also the arias, and giving fulness to the orchestra 
whenever that was employed. But at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century people were getting tired 
of the instrument. Burney then wrote: “The 


scratching of the quills of the harpsichord can now 


no longer be borne.’ In 1802 Koch informs the 
readers of his lexicon that the spinet and the 
clavicytherium had gone completely out of use, but 
that the harpsichord was stil employed in most of 
the large orchestras—partly for the support of the 
voice in the recitative, Dut partly also and especially 
for the filling up of the harmonies by means of the 
thorough bass. He thinks the harpsichord un- 
suitable for cantabile movements and everything 
that requires delicacy of taste ; but he considers its 
strong, penetrating tone well adapted for combina- 
tion with large bodies of performers, whereas other- 
wise it is too shrill and sounds too choppy. 

We hear now and then prophecies of a resuscita- 
tion of the harpsichord ; hear even of instrument- 
makers engaging in harpsichord making. In spite 
of the fascination which the instrument exercises 
over me through its clear, silvery, whirring, prickly, 
and exciting sonority, I must confess my ‘disbeliet 
in these prophecies. The present-day pianoforte 
music could not be played on the Lepatoheod ; and 
suitable music now written for the instrument would 
unavoidably be music out of harmony with the spirit 
of the time, failing to please the taste and to satisfy 
the needs of this generation. As to our orchestras, 
they do not require the help of the harpsichord ; 
indeed, would not know what to do with it as a 
regular associate. There remains, therefore, only 
its employment as an interpreter of old music. 
doubt whether we moderns will ever get reconciled 
to it in the old oratorios and operas. We have 
heard with impunity neither the Beethoven, Berlioz, 
and Wagner orchestras, nor the Broadwood, Erard, 
Bechstein, and Steinway pianos. But, on the other 


To make up to some | 





hand, I have faith in its future as an interpreter of 
the genuine old harpsichord music, not so much that 
of Germany, largely infiuenced by the clavichord 
(think only of J. S. Bach and his son C. Ph. E. 
Bach), as that at France and Italy. Chambon- 
niéres, D’ Anglebert, Couperin le Grand, Rameau, 
and Daquin, Pasquini, D. Scarlatti, Durante, 
Galuppi, and Paradies can be w holly and per- 
manently revealed and revived only by the harpsi- 
chord. In short, I hold that this instrument will 
not become again a modern instrument, but will 
remain what it is, an antiquarian instrument. 


GIACOMO PUCCINI. 


Tue prominence given to the works of this composer at 

the recent season of opera at Covent Garden may justify 

a few lines about his family, his life, and the early stages 

of his art-career. He comes of a musical family. One 

Giacomo Puccini (1712-1781) who became organist of Lucca 

Cathedral, was a friend of the celebrated G. B. Martini, 

and composed sacred music. Antonio, the son, (1747-1832) 

succeeded his father as Cathedral organist. Domenico, the 

grandson, also occupied the same post; he wrote various 
operas (“ Quinto Fabio,” “Tl Ciarlatano”’), also organ and 
pianoforte music. Dying at the early age of forty-four, 
he left a widow and four children, among whom Michele, 
who studied first with his grandfather, and afterwards 

under Mattei, the master of Rossini. He died in 1864; 

highly esteemed as man and musician, his funeral oration 

was delivered by no less a personage than G. Pacini, the 
composer of “ Saffo.”’ 

The fourth son of Michele, born in 1858, is now known 
as the author of “Manon Lescaut,’’ “La Bohéme,” and 
‘“* La Tosca.” He was barely six years old when his father 
died. The widow bravely struggled to keep and bring up 
her seven children, and it is gratifying to know that when 
she died in 1884 her son Giacomo had already begun to 
make «a name for himself. In early years he does not appear 
to have shown remarkable ability ; puppet shows were his 
special fancy. He, however, displayed taste for music, 
and, thanks to royal and other help, he was enabled to go 
to Milan Conservatorio, of which he became student in 1880. 
The letters he wrote home to his mother have been preserved, 
and from them we learn how grateful he was te her for all 
she had done. He knew that sacrifices were made at home 
for him, and in one of his letters, speaking of visits to the 
theatre to hear “ Stella del Nord” and “ Fra Diavolo,” he 
adds, ““I have really spent very little. Only a few half- 
pennies for the gallery to hear ‘Stella’; ‘ Fra Diavolo’ 
cost me nothing, for Francesconi gave me a ticket.” Later 
on he hears “Carmen,” concerning. which he exclaims, 
** Bellissima opera davvero.” He studies with Bazzini and 
Ponchielli, and the latter, after a successful performance 
of young Giacomo’s “ Capriccio sinfonico” at a students’ 
concert, recommends him to try his hand at opera, and 
introduces him to Fontana, who writes the libretto of “ Le 
Villi,” his first stage attempt. That one-act work was pro- 
duced at the Dal Verme Theatre, Milan, in 1884, and, later 
on, extended to two acts, at La Scala. The Ricordi firm 
commissioned the young composer to write another opera, 
again on a libretto by Fontana; this was “ Edgar,’ produced 
at La Scala, Milan, in 1889. Then followed ‘“‘ Manon Lescaut” 
and “ La Bohéme ” at Turin in 1893 and 1896 respectively. 
Lastly came “ Madame Butterfly,” produced at Milan on 
April 16th, 1904. The work was, however, withdrawn by 
the composer immediately after the first performance, for 
revision ; it was then given again at Brescia, and, according 
to report, with great success, 

{Information for this brief notice has been gathered from 
the interesting account of the composer in the Febru 
May numbers of ‘‘ Musica e Musicisti’’ of 1903, published 
by the Ricordi firm.} 
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HUGO WOLF AND HIS PENTHESILEA, 


Wotr’s recent death—the peculiarly melancholy circum- 
stances connected with the madness of his latter years, 
the efforts of the Wolf Verein, and last, but by no means 
least, the intrinsic qualities of his music itself, are all factors 
helping to awaken a genuine interest in this ill-fated com- 
poser. As a man is so will his work be. In the whole 
range of Wolf's music I can find no more eloquent revelation 
of his nature and individuality than that contained in the 
still practically unknown score of “ Penthesilea.” This sym- 
phonic poem is founded nominally upon a tragedy of the 
same name by Heinrich von Kleist—a curious individual 
‘who lived from 1776 to 1811. During his brief life of thirty- 
five years Kleist was in turn a soldier, a mathematician, 
a philosopher, a dipiomat, and finally a prolific poet and 
playwright. Many of his plays enjoyed a certain posthumous 
vogue—notably “ Kitchen von Heilbronn,” which is still 
occasionally given on the German stage. Like Wolf, Kleist was 
subject to fits of insanity, in the last of which he killed the 
woman whom he loved and then himself. It has been very 
wisely said that we can see in others and in their work only 
our own part of them. I make no doubt that it was a strain 
of incipient madness in Kleist’s writings (and Penthesilea 
is perhaps the maddest of these) which irresistibly attracted 
Wolf. He cannot have been more than sixteen when he 
first became acquainted with Kleist’s plays. These at once 
took a violent hold upon his fancy. He spent whole days 
and nights studying them, wrote home ecstatic descriptions 
of their beauties, or else astonished his friends and relations 
by reciting to them long passages of the ‘‘ Penthesilea.”” In 
a formal sense this tragedy is little short of chaotic—un- 
divided into acts, but grouped into twenty-four scenes in 
which the action jumps backwards and forwards in a manner 
calculated to leave the puzzled reader in a state of utter 
bewilderment. The subject is the classic story of the great 
Amazonian Queen Penthesilea, who is said to have played 
a prominent réle in the Trojan wars. She and Achilles make 
mutual vows to overthrow each other. But eventually 
they experience an overwhelming reciprocal passion. Per- 
plexed love drives Penthesilea mad. In her frenzy she kills 
her lover, and when aware of her deed stabs herself (an 
exact inversion, oddly enough, of Kleist’s own end). Two 
redeeming points strike one in Kleist’s work First, its un- 
doubted grandeur of conception; and secondly, the really 
fine and life-like characterization of Penthesilea. Wolf, in 
his treatment, selected three main episodes, which he embodied 
in three well-defined symphonic movements. The first 
(pp. 1-31) of the Lauterbach and Kuhn score indicates 
the descent upon Troy of the Amazon army. Movement IL. 
(pp. 32-52) is entitled: ‘ Penthesilea’s dream of u rose 
festival.” The queen has sworn to her Amazons that until 
she has conquered this Greek youth she will hold none of 
her wonted high festivals of roses and floral delights. Move- 
ment ITI. and the longest (pp. 53-115) bears its own com- 
mentary of the tragic sequel. Wolf heads it: “‘ Struggles 
—Passion—Madness—<Annihilation.”” The first two move- 
ments appear to have been composed between 1884-1887. 
This was some ten years before he altogether succumbed 
to insanity, and as far as I can gather it was during a short 
interval of mental lucidity from his primary attack (1897-98), 
though whilst still in a lunatic asylum, that he composed 
that last movement.* If this be the case, its heading is 
fraught with painful significance. 

The special agony of Wolf's insanity seems to have 
consisted in an acute consciousness that his mental condition 
was depriving him of his capacity to compose. In his 
“* Penthesilea ” I venture to find his own story. The first 
movement, full of majesty and grandeur—yet how restless 
and unsatisfied—surely tells of eager ambitions, soaring 
aims, uncertain fulfilment. Then follows a roseate dream 

* Sep 
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of a paradise of success and calm achievement. In move- 
ment III. comes an awful awakening to bitter reality. 
The composer is stung with the demoniacal pricks of mental 
disability ; he is tortured and tossed by conflicting passions ; 
and at last ensues total chaos and oblivion. Lombroso and 
others have declared all genius to be a manifestation of a 
purely pathological state of brain. In Wolf’s case the theory 
certainly claims attention. As a pathological study of in- 
sanity revealed in art, the last movement of his “ Penthe 
silea”” has possibly no counterpart in music. Kleist’s play 
—as already hinted—suggests the workings of a clever but 
certainly unhinged mind. And apart from these two examples, 
I know of no other such vivid pathological study—within 
the range, that is, of undeniably artistic creation—unless 
it be found in the writings of the Russian author Garshin, 
who devoted his spasmodic moments of sanity to minutely 
recording the exact sensations of his brain during his lapses 
into uncontrollable madness. A. E. Keron. 


Vv 
MUSIC FOR CHILDREN. 


As regards the education of children much progress has been 
made within recent years ; learning is no longer a drudgery, 
but a pleasure. Whatever the subject, literary or scientific, 
it is presented in a clear and interesting manner. The 
importance of the art of teaching. too, is now fully recognized. 
Thorough knowledge of any subject, though essential, is not 
the only qualification for a teacher ; he must also understand 
the art of imparting that knowledge to others, and be able 
to adapt himself to the varying capacity of the pupils. _ 

Now, in the matter of text-books on the elements of music 
and of harmony there is no lack of good material ; and excel- 
lent exercises and educational pieces for the pianoforte have 
been composed by competent men, such as, to name only a 
few, Czerny, Kohler, Krug, Gurlitt, and last, though not least, 
Reinecke. And seeing that so many learn the violin and the 
violoncello, material of similar kind is being provided for 
those instruments, 

Then there are also hundreds of attractive pieces for 
recreation ; pieces showy yet refined, and many having titles 
and superscriptions which attract children, and train them to 
think that music has a meaning. 

Yet with all these things something seems lacking. There 
are no concerts the programmes of which are suitable for 
children. A Vecsey ora Reuter may be able to enjoy and 
also appreciate symphonies by classical and modern masters, 
and there are even young boys and girls who without under- 
standing such works can listen to them with enjoyment. But 
prodigies and specially gifted children are and always will be 
ina minority. The average child, if taken to a concert at 
which symphonies, quartets, or sonatas are performed, soon 
becomes tired and restless. 

An attempt was actually made by Mr. Henschel in 1890 
to give concerts for the benefit of young folk. They were 
entitled, “‘ Young People’s Orchestral Concerts.” A few of 
the works selected were most suitable, but for the most part 
they were too long or too elaborate—such, for instance, as 
Mozart’s “ Linz” symphony, Schumann’s “ Genoveva ” and 
Wagner’s “ Rienzi” overtures. The term “ young,” how- 
ever, is an elastic one. Probably Mr. Henschel was catering 
for young folk of a larger growth than those whom I have in 
mind—viz. from ten to about fifteen. During the Christmas 
holidays pantomimes are provided for children at the theatres, 
but there is nothing of a musical kind at concert halis. 

For such a purpose, symphonies, quartets, and sonatas 
would be too long; but detached movements might be 
selected, and especially from Haydn and Mozart. It was by 
such means that the public was first led to take interest in the 
Beethoven symphonies, and there are many movements 
which would not suffer in any way by being thus detached— 
an air with variations, a bright minuet, or a sparkling rondo 
would be just the right sort of thing. Then there are the 
toy symphonies of Haydn, Romberg, Gurlitt, and Reinecke, 
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in which children themselves could take part. There would be 
no difficulty in arranging programmes for pianoforte recitals ; 
though, of course, they would have to be of moderate length, 
say about an hour; or, what perhaps would be still better, a 
mixed recital of pianoforte and song. Of movements from 
sonatas I have just spoken, but in addition to these there is 
a perfect embarras de richesse ; airs and variations by Mozart 
and Beethoven, dance movements by Schubert, duets by 
Weber, some of the Mendelssohn Lieder, Schumann’s 
** Album fiir die Jugend,”’ or, to name more modern works, 
pieces by Gurlitt, Krug, and Reinecke. And there are plenty 
of charming songs: Brahms’s ‘“‘ Nursery Rhymes,” dedicated 
to the children of Robert and Clara Schumann, Taubert’s 
favourite “ Children’s Songs,” also various song books by 
Reinecke, to say nothing of short, light songs by Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
and Grieg. Then there are choral works: Reinecke’s “‘ The 
Enchanted Swans,” “ Cinderella,” or “ Snowdrop’’ ;.Abt’s 
“The Seven Ravens,” “ Little Snow-white,” “ Little Red 
Ridinghood,” or at the present season of the year, his “ Christ- 
mas Cantata.” The success of such an undertaking would 
largely depend upon the music selected, and upon the order 
in which the pieces were arranged, so that there might be 
proper contrast. I have spoken about movements from 
symphonies and quartets to show how children might be intro- 
duced to symphonic and chamber music ; but at first these 
might even be given in pianoforte transcriptions. It would 
in any case, be best, and certainly most convenient, to 
commence with pianoforte music interspersed with song. 

Something might also be done in the way of programmes 
pointing out in the simplest language the general character 
of the various pieces, or any particular features in them. 
Programmes of this kind could only be drawn up by persons 
who thoroughly understand what would attract and interest 
children ; anything approaching dry analysis would be worse 
than useless 

How far children themselves might take part in such 
concerts, beyond the amusing toy symphonies mentioned 
above, is a question to be considered. In some it might cause 
undue excitement, or nervousness, but in others it might 
prove a healthy stimulus. 

I am well aware of the sketchy character of my sugges- 
tions. I am also well aware that in the realization of such a 
scheme many practical difficulties would crop up. But when 
I see how few children do actually attend public concerte— 
and no doubt because they are regarded as only suitable for 
grown-up folk—I feel sure that there should be some 
intermediate step between home music and the serious 
chamber and orchestral works which are to be heard 
at our best public concerts. It would be a grand step, and if 
at first mistakes were made in carrying it out, time and the 
experience which it brings would soon set matters right. Why 
should not the experiment be made here ? 

I see that a French newspaper has just been started for 
young musicians (Journal des petits Musiciens), with stories 
of the great composers, illustrations, and a supplement of 
easy pieces, musical riddles, etc. J. 8. 8. 


fx a 
ANTON GRIGOROVITCH RUBINSTEIN. 
(Born November 28th, 1829. Died November 20th, 1894.) 


Ir is now ten years since Rubinstein died. An adequate 
account of his eventful life has yet to be written. . Few 
musicians, indeed, have reached his standard of fame and 
had so little critical and biographical study devoted to them. 
In England nothing at all commensurate with the subject 
has appeared ; and even in Russia, where his star is steadily 
in the ascendant, there is at present apparently only one 
wees ag | with any pretensions to exhaustiveness—a volume, 
namely, by Sophia Kavos-Dexterev. But the fact that this 
work appeared already in 1895, not a year after Rubinstein’s 
death, rendered it fairly impossible for its author to focus 
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his character and work quite impartially. Any satisfactory 
life of Rubinstein must necessarily include a specially wide 
range of interests. His lifetime embraces several of the most 
remarkable decades that music has ever known—decades 
which undoubtedly strongly influenced his own productive- 
ness, both as performer and composer. During his boyhood 
and early manhood Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt, Schumann, 
Berlioz were at the high tide of their activity. He witnessed 
the struggles and ultimate triumph of Wagner. Tschai- 
kowsky’s life-span was dovetailed, as it were, within his own. 
The results of his own labours as an organizer and propagan- 
dist of musical culture have since proved that he was the 
prime mover in Russia’s modern musical development. He 
was an attentive observer of a musical renaissance in England; 
and also quick to perceive the growth of the national move- 
ments in the music of the Slav countries of the south and of 
the northern Scandinavian lands. As a pianist, he towered 
high above all the other performers of his day, and so far 
no one else has ever quite equalled him. To be a second 
Rubinstein is still the ambition of every piano player, whilst 
a “ Rubinstein” comparison remains the most popular 
criterion by which to judge the merits of advanced pianoforte 
interpretation. Apart from his gifts as a professional musician, 
Rubinstein was, besides, such a striking personality ; such a 
strong, dominating character; he had such an original, 
humorous note in his temperament, that as a matter of course 
he took his place amongst the leading men and women of his 
day. He often quarrelled with them all, it is true; but he 
was, none the less, distinctly one of their charmed circle. 
He hated every species of mediocrity, and it may be added 
that mediocrity just as cordially hated him. Could we but 
collect the details of his own personal reminiscences and 
experiences, and gather up the fragments of his correspond- 
ence and conversations, what a brilliant and fascinating 
study might be evolved of all that was most noticeable in 
art and society, both in Western and Eastern Europe through- 
out practically the whole extent of the nineteenth century! 
In Russia, as elsewhere, an opinion long obtained that 
Rubinstein was no true Russian. Abroad this view still 
holds good. Many of us continue to regard him as essentially 
cosmopolitan. His own countrymen have by now, I believe, 
most of them rejected this notion. Personally, I notice in 
Rubinstein’s character exactly those qualities and defects 
which to make the Russians what they are as a nation. 
He had all the extremes and paradoxes, the ungovernable 
gusts and caprices of emotion, the waves of enthusiasm, the 
phlegmatic stretches of immovable indifference, which after 
any sojourn amongst Russians, one comes to accept as inevit- 
able traits of the national character. His heart invariably 
governed his reason, and yet he was quite devoid of what in 
England we understand as sentiment. The Russians are 
not a sentimental race. Thus one seldom comes across any 
phase of Russian art which can be summarized as pretty. 
Harsh, and even gruesome and forbidding, but at the same 
time undoubtedly full of dramatic strength and power of 
characterization, are a touple of Rubinstein’s most typical 
compositions—the two psychological studies for orchestra, 
Faust, Op. 68, and Ivan Grozny, Op. 79. His opera, “ The 
Demon,” now a standard work in all Russian opera houses, 
is also an eloquent study in demonology and wickedness ; 
and only a Russian, I think, could have conceived the evil 
one just in the vein that Rubinstein has done. He had all 
the national facility and ready receptiveness; but he had, 
as well, the Russian’s lack of patience and utter disregard 
for finished detail. If we are to believe his own testimony 
he hardly ever revised anything that he wrote. Had he done 
so, he might easily have become one of the world’s greatest 
composers. He was always in a fever heat of eagerness to 
express himself. For this reason he was naturally at his 
best in works of what the French would call courte-haletne. 
In these the fervour of his inspiration had not time to cool 
and deaden into disillusion and dulness. In their sheer 
spontaneity and passionate ring of sincerity, surely, lies the 
chief beauty of his songs. And if we take his chamber music 
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—the sonatas for violin and piano, for example ; or the piano 
and cello sonata, Op. 18 ; the piano and viola sonata, Op. 49 ; 
the string quintet, Op. 59; the various trios and quartets 
for piano and strings; the quintet, Op. 55, for piano and 
wood wind—viewed as a whole, they are full of inequalities. 
But yet how often they delight one by their fresh 
melodies, their virility, and soaring inspiration! Two of 
the pianoforte concertos—the one in G major, the other in z 
flat major—again, are incontestably superb specimens of the 
concerto form; and how effective and thoroughly grateful 
for their instrument are many of the smaller pianoforte pieces— 
the preludes and studies, for instance, and at least two of 
the barcarolles. Well worth resuscitation, 
“ Dance Album,” Op. 82; 
the “ Bal costumé,’’ Op. 103, for four hands. The interpreta- 
tion of this kind of music, curiously enough, can actually fail 
irretrievably through being too studied and conscientious. 
Those who would reproduce Rubinstein’s utterances in per- 
fection should possess a large share of his own impetuosity, 
and also of his wonderful ease of improvization. 
at highly finished, delicate rendering at once exposes all 
his weakness. But if the performers make a dash for it, so 
to speak, and rush from one climax to another, the listener 
can forget the composer's inherent poverty of harmony, and 
his — breadth of style and conception readily becomes 
obvious. As an illustration of this method of handling 
Rubinstein, I recall the late Anton Seid)’s glorious reading of 
the “ Dramatic’? symphony, Op. 95. Of this work an 
American writer has justly said: “ 1t suggests one of those 
torsos vouchsafed us by time that are convulsed by the enor- 
mous power of the sculptor. We see such fire and flux in 
some mediwval creations. All is incomplete, truncated ; all 
is wreathed in passionate expression, in desperate yearnings ; 
the throes of life, its sorrows, its joys are there, but the repose, 
the deep peace that passeth all understanding, is not to be 
found.” 
tions Rubinstein wi!l ever stand as the type of an artist who 
dared not wisely, but indeed too well. A. E. K. 


THE COMPOSITIONS OF HUGO WOLF.* 


struggle for bare existence, and ere his short life ended he 
was bereft of reason. He was not quite so prolific as Schubert, 
but he wrote a great quantity of music, and on his tomb 
might well have been inscribed, ‘‘ Music has here entombed a 
rich treasure, but still fairer hopes.”” We have before us 
some of his works which have been published in the Peters 


Edition and by Lauterbach & Kuhn, of Leipzig, concerning | 
| composed in July of the following year. An “ Italian Sere- 


which we would say something. And first the songs may be 
considered, for in this department are to be found some of 
Wolf's choicest thoughts and workmanship. 

In the Moérike-Lieder there is the Feuerreiter, a song 
in which we find a vividly descriptive accompaniment ; 
the mill is on fire, and the brave rider rushes in to save 
life but loses his own. We compared Wolf to Schubert, 
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too, are the | 
the “ Miscellanies,” Op. 93; and | 


Any attempt | 
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The three volumes of songs (Italienisches Liederbuch) 
worthily represent the composer in a branch of musical 
literature in which his gifts were most fully displayed. One 
can feel again in these songs the influence of Schubert, also 
that of Schumann; but, for all that, they have a distinct 
individuality of their own. This is particularly the case 
with the harmonic progressions, which are at times weird 
and often very bold ; herein Wolf shows himself also a disciple 
of Chopin and Wagner. And it is just all these influences 
which were strengthening his own powers; if he had only 
been spared he would in time have thoroughly assimilated 
them. In the first of the volumes under notice, the 
impassioned No. 3, “ Ihr seid die Allerschérste weit und 
breit,” and the characteristic “ Selig ihr Blinden ” are admir- 
able specimens of Wolf in a thoroughly independent vein. 
And with regard to the second volume space will only allow 
us to say that anyone who reads or sings the first three delight- 
ful numbers will surely not rest satisfied until he has tried the 
whole set. 

The remaining works noticed are published by Lauter- 
bach & Kuhn. 

There is first a symphonic poem, ‘“ Penthesilea,”’ after 
Kleist’s tragedy of that name, an account of which will be 
found in another column. A work for orchestra, soli, and 
chorus, entitled ‘“‘ Christnacht,” in which there is much soft 
pastoral music, also glowing strains at mention of the new- 
born King, is a short kind of cantata effectively laid out for 
the singers. The music, if not strongly characteristic, is 
pleasing ; it is published in full, and in vocal score, so that it 
ought to attract the attention of choral societies. Six sacred 
songs for mixed choir are outwardly simple, but there are 
here and there chromatic notes and modulations which may 
for a time give trouble ; the music, however, is earnest, and 


| worth studying. The one which seems to us at first reading 





| and complex rhythms prevail, and give to the music a some- 


as regards the quantity of his music, yet also as regards | 


quality there is a resemblance. Wolf was, in fact, strongly 


influenced by his great predecessor, but still one always | ¢ 
| sooner or later will be duly recognized. 
be seen, for instance, in the closing bars of the song in ques- 
tion, “* Ruhe wohl, ruhe wohl drunten in der Miihle ” ; those | 
triads in the bars and upper pedal notes are the outcome | 


feels that he goes a way of his own; and that way can 


of influence plus individuality. 
pressive song, and the ‘‘ Gesang Weyla’s,”’ simple in structure, 
is broad and dignified. 
touch of Schumann ; but the music has both charm and feeling. 
“* Der Gartner ”’ is a delicate little song of folk character. 
“Zum neuen Jahr” and “ Heimweh ” are both specimens of 
the composer’s ability to write plain harinonies and rhythms. 


ajoete: C, F. Peters, and Lauterbach & Kuhn, London: Augener 
imit 


“Gebet” is a quiet, ex- | 


In “ Verborgenheit”’ there is a | 


| with fate. 
| reminded more than once of Beethoven, and soon after the 
‘we story of Hugo Wolf’s career is a sad one; it was a | 


the most beautiful is No. 3, “ Resignation.” Each number 
has an interesting preface. 

A quartet in D minor, written in 1879, bears the inscription, 
‘* Entbehren sollst du, sollst entbehren ”’ (Thou must renounce, 
must renounce), and the opening Grave, with its fierce chords 
and impassioned first violin part gives the idea of stern struggle 
In the vigorous movement which follows one is 


commencement, of the first movement of the ninth symphony. 
Throughout the work, indeed, the influence of the later 
quartets of Beethoven is marked. The slow movement is 
perhaps the most original, but the quartet shows strong thought 
and feeling. There may be at times a little too much storm 
and stress ; the composer, however, was in an intense mood 
when he wrote that first movement, which bears the date, 
January 20th, 1879; the remainder appears to have been 


nade” for strings (published, like the quartet, in score and 
parts) was performed at the Kruse festival last year, as ar- 
ranged by the composer for full orchestra. Chromatic notes 
what artificial character, but it is full of life and spirit. It 
has been arranged by Max Reger for pianoforte duet. 
Hugo Wolf's music has received much attention abroad ; 
in this country, as yet, he is principally known by a few of his 
many songs. He was a gifted composer, and his merit 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Tue reprise of the “ Valkyrie” at the Grand Opéra, on October 
19th, was a good performance, though not so brilliant as 
one might have expected on such an occasion. Mile. Bréval, 
reappearing after a long illness, seemed at firet to"have been 
affected morally rather than physically. She had not the 
usual confidence in her fine voice and first rate talent. But 
in the second act she already began to be herself again; 
and in the beautiful finale of the third act, as Brunehilde, 
displayed her usual charm as a singer, as well as her his- 
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trionic power. M. Delmas was, as usual, the best Wotan 
of the day; and Mile. Hato, although not favoured with a 
splendid voice, proved a very pretty and efficient Sieglinde. 

M. Alvarez, with his strong and flexible voice, at times 
unpleasantly forced the vocal expression. His conception 
of Siegmund’s part is too rough, and not at all according to 
the intention of the composer. The house was very full, 
and the opera warmly applauded. 

As I have already told in my last letter, both opera 
houses will give “Don Juan” during the present season. 
This kind of concours for the best rendering of Mozart's 
masterpiece will attract the attention of all real amateurs 
of real music; it will also puzzle many Parisian musical 
critics, since the original good traditions of Mozart’s operas 
have never penetrated into France. 

In fact, in 1805 a ‘‘ Don Juan ” in three acts had already 
been arranged after Mozart's score, the words by Messrs. 
Thuringe and Baillot, and the music by Kalkbrenner, and 
it remained during many years as model in the French réper- 
toire. 

In October, 1811, came out “ Don Giovanni” in its 
original form, in two acts, at the Paris Italian Opera; but 
it was too late to efface the inveterate counterfeit impres- 
sions, and the first French version of the immortal work 
remained traditional. Successively “Il Flauto Magico,” 
“Le Nozze di Figaro,” and “Il Ratto del Seraglio”’ were 
profaned in the same way. 

Subsequently—as I wrote in my letter of November Ist, 
1902, on the occasion of the reprise of ‘“* Don Juan ’’—at the 
Grand Opéra in 1834 the Don was sung by the celebrated 
Nourrit, with the part arranged for a tenor voice. The 
opera was then divided into five acts, and as a grand ballet 
was wanting, fragments of sonatas, quartets, and even 
symphonies of the divine master were put together to satisfy 
the demands of the subscribers. This vandalism was the 
work of Messrs. Auber and Saint-Léon! The “ Don Juan”’ 
definitely adopted in Paris is in three acts, similar to the 
first French transformation, with the addition of a grand 
ballet and the musical pasticeio composed in 1834. Of course, 
all the French editions (vocal scores) of Mozart’s operas, 
having been made from arranged scores, have spread over 
the whole of France the wrong conception of them. In 
the present competition between both opera houses, the 
Grand Opéra has preceded the Opéra Comique in presenting 
“Don Juan” on Friday, October 28th. 

This time I feel compelled to complete the criticism which 
I only hinted at when, last autumn, I spoke on the subject. 
Therefore I must at once declare that the actual Mozart 
opera played at the Grand Opéra is a special ‘‘ Don Juan ” 
belonging to the Académie Nationale de Musique, quite 
different from the original “Don Giovanni” of Mozart. 
While the bad French translation distorts the sense of the 
musical phrases, the tempi are nearly all altered, and the 
work has been amplified by a grand ballet, as already men- 
tioned, in order to fill up the whole evening. To enumerate 
all the disfigurements the wonderful score has undergone in 
France is nearly impossible, and it would not be very flat- 
tering to French musical taste. 

About M. Delmas’ Don Juan, I had already expressed 
my opinion when, in 1902, this opera was revived at the 
Grand Opéra. I cannot realize why a bass of such a great 
value insists upon singing a baritone part, and why he pre- 
fers to represent a defective Don Juan, when he could be 
a perfect, admirable Leporello. The interpretation of this 
best rile demands subtle artistry. Many great singers have 
appeared in it, M. Gailhard himself being an excellent in- 
stance. M. Gresse, as Leporello, does his best, but exaggerates 
the part by contortions. Mlle. Grandjean, as Donna Anna, 
lacks the indispensable dramatic temperament, and as a 
singer she cannot enter into the Mozart style. Mlle. Demougeot 
is more at home in the part of Donna Elvira than in that 
of the Valkyrie, but her voice is deficient in timbre and 
force. Mlle. Verlet is charming as Zerlina, and sings the 
music allotted to her in the best style. Of M. Scaramberg’s 
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Don Ottavio it is better not to speak at all. M. Bartet 
as Masetto is justly satisfactory, and M. Chambon, with his 
funereal bass voice, is excellent as the Commandeur. The 
orchestra, under its young leader, M. Paul Vidal, went 
well, according to French tradition, 

A real artistic event and a rare musical treat caused 
the Parisian public to rush to the matinée given at the Opéra 
Comique on Monday, October 3ist. M. Carré, wishing to cen- 
tribute a bed bearing the name of his theatre to the Maison 
de retraite des artistes dramatiques, founded by Coquelin 
ainé, conceived the genial idea to give Puccini’s ‘“‘ La Tosca ” 
in Italian. Of course, in consideration of the charitable 
aim, M. Carré very easily obtained the co-operation of Mme. 
Emma Eames, who was just staying in Paris previous to 
her departure for America, as well as the consent of Signori. 
de Marchi, Scotti, Tisci-Rubini, Giordani, and the Maestro 
Campanini, who came expressly to Paris to contribute 
generously to the charity performance. My opinion about 
Puccini’s “‘ La Tosca” I have already expressed in No. 396, 
December, 1903, of the Montruty Mustoat. Recorp, when 
this opera was given for the first time in French at the Opéra 
Comique; but I must add to my first notice on the subjeet 
that ‘ La Tosca,’ sung with the original Italian text by 
Italian singers, and conducted by an Italian, makes a more 
impressive effect than in French. Madame Eames was 
admirable in singing and acting the part of Floria Tosea. 
Signor de Marchi, as Caravadossi, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and twice encored. His beautiful voice, as well 
as his dramatic expression, rank him among the best tenors 
of the day. Signor Scotti was superb as Scarpia. His 
conception of this very arduous part is a histrionic triumph. 
Signori Tisci-Rubini and Giordani and Messrs. Soulacroix 
and Delvoye in the minor parts completed the incomparable 
ensemble. Maestro Campanini, who directed the orchestra 
with Italian vivacity and an extraordinary power of ex- 
pression, was deservedly applauded. The performers were 
also recalled many times at the end of each act. 

Great interest was shown by wealthy people in the wel- 
fare of the new benevolent institution, and high prices were 
paid for boxes and stalls. The net receipts amounted to 
18,000 francs. 

The reprise of “ Don Juan” at the Opéra Comique took 
place on Saturday, November 5th. M. Carré restored the 
score to its original two acts, divided into four parts and 
ten tableaux. The cast was as follows: Messrs. Renaud, 
Don Juan; Fugére, Leporello; Clément, Don Ottavio ; 
Delvoye, Masetto; Huberdeau, Commandeur; and Mmes. 
Jane Marcy,‘ Donna Anna; Bessie Abbott, Zerlina; and 
Guionie, Donna Elvira. The “ Don Juan” of the Opéra 
Comique is also not the original “‘ Don Giovanni,” which 
could only be reproduced by some of the best Italian singers. 
But, owing to the small proportions of the stage and the 
house, the action becomes here more effective and not pom- 
pous, as at the Grand Opéra, and the music can be better 
appreciated in ite fine details. The recifativi were accom- 
panied on the piano, as origina!ly, and this was a great 
improvement. Undoubtedly the part of Don Juan suits 
much better the baritone of M. Renaud than the bass 
of M. Delmas; but M. Renaud sings it in too solemn a 
manner, dragging all the tempi, and especially the charming 
serenade. Don Juan must represent a distinguished 
gallant cavaliere, ‘and not a stiff aristocrat, as M. Renaud, 
or a rather vulgar seducer, as M. Delmas interprets it. M. 
Fugére as Leporello sings his part well; however, being 
more of a baritone than a bass, all the wonderful effects 
4 la Lablache in the ensemble pieces are quite lost. Be- 
sides that, according to my taste, he indulges in too many 
gestures. Mme. Jane Marcy as Donna Anna sings and acts 
artistically, but her style is exclusively modern—that is 
to say, exaggerated, and consequently not adapted to Mozart’s 
music. Miss Bessie Abbott, without being a Patti or a 
Sonntag, is an agreeable Zerlina; and Mile. Guionie, a 
débutante endowed with a fine voice, makes the best of the 
antipathetic part of Donna Elvira. M. Clément is a charming 
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Don Ottavio, and Messrs. Delvoye and Huberdeau as Masetto 
and the Commandeur complete a most praiseworthy ensemble. 
The orchestra, conducted by M. Luigini, of course according 
to French tradition, was excellent. Thus, judging from the 
general impression, M. Carré has undoubtedly won the 
prize in the “ Don Juan” contest. 

At the Variété, while ‘Mme. Angot” and “‘ Barbe-Bleue” 
always draw full houses, the new operetta, “ M. de La Palisse,” 
in three acts, by Messrs, Robert de Flers and Gaston de 
Caillavet, music by M. Claude Terrasse, made a hit on 
Wednesday, November 2nd, and according to the opinion 
of the press it will have a great run. 
~! The first Colonne concert, on October 16th, was a real 
success, and a worthy homage paid to the memory of César 
Franck. The symphony in D minor of the regretted master 
was exceedingly well played, and especially the most original 
Allegretto for cor anglais and strings elicited frantic applause 
and an encore. The duet from the opera “* Hulda,” for 
soprano and tenor, being a disjointed episode of an unknown 
musical drama, did not produce the desired effect. It is a 
dialogue symphonique rather than a duo secénique. Mle. 
Demellier possessing a limited voice, and M. Cazeneuve not 
being in good form, the rendering of the duet was nearly a 
failure. The poeme symphonique of C. Franck contains 
some remarkable pages, especially in the first part and in 
the finale of the second one. The choruses with soprano 
solo, sung behind the scene, are extremely effective, but 
unfortunately the intonation was often imperfect. The 
voice of Mile. Odette le Roy is not strong enough to be 
advantageously heard from behind the scene. Finally, M. 
Raoul Pugno, with his brio and the assurance of his great 
talent, played the “ variations symphoniques”’ of the master 
in a most artistic and brilliant manner, awakening the en- 
thusiasm of the crowded audience. Excepting for a few 
imperfections, this concert was excellent. 

By the way, I must not forget to say that the inauguration 
of César Franck’s monument in the Square of Sainte-Clotilde 
was postponed till Saturday, October 22nd. Undoubtedly 
no better place could have been chosen for erecting a statue 
to the man who was during so many years organist of this 
church. Many moving speeches were delivered by Messrs. 
de Selve, préfet of the Seine; Edouard Colonne; Marcel, 
director of the Fine Arts; Théodore Dubois, director of the 
Conservatoire; and Vincent d’Indy, one of the best pupils 
of César Franck. An immense crowd attended the ceremony 
of the unveiling of the monument. What a contrast to 
the funeral of the great composer in 1890, at which not 
two dozen of friends and musicians were present ! 

Whilst M. Colonne opened his concert season on October 
16th with the already mentioned programme, M. Chevillard 
was making a triumphal tour through Belgium and Ger- 
many with the Lamoureux orchestra. His first concert at 
the Nouveau ThéAtre in Paris took place on Sunday, October 
23rd. The programme was as follows: Symphony in pb 
minor (César Franck), third act of the “ Crépuscule des 
Dieux”’ (R. Wagner), with the following distribution of 
réles : Siegfried, M. Van Dyck; Brunehilde, Mme. Kaschow- 
ska; Hagen, M. Challet; Giinther, M. Frélich; Gutrune, 
Mme. Rambel; Woglinde, Mile. T. Leclerc; Wellgunde, 
Mme. Vicgend; and Flosshilde, Mile. Meino. The sym- 
phony of César Franck was admirably rendered by the 
excellent orchestra, under the baton of M. Chevillard. The 
“ Crépuscule des Dieux,’’ although lacking its intense dramatic 
power in a concert room, was well executed and warmly 
received. M. Van Dyck proved once more the best singer 
of Wagner music; no tenor can nowadays equal him in 
the delivery of this extraordinarily difficult part of Siegfried. 
Mme. Kaschowska was a superior Brunehilde, both as regards 
richness of voice and elevated dramatic style. The other 
singers were all more or less equal to their respective tasks. 
On the same afternoon M. Colonne gave the delightful over- 
ture of “ Le Roi d’Ys,” by Lalo, and repeated César Franck’s 
““Psyché”’ and the ninth symphony of Beethoven. 

The programme of Colonne on Sunday, October 30th, 
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was as follows: “ First Symphony ” (Beethoven), “ Scénes 
gothiques” (A. Périlhou); “Troisitme Concerto” pour 
violon (Saint-Saéns), played by M. Jacques Thibaud; and 
“Ninth Symphony” (Beethoven). 

The programme of the Lamoureux concert, taking place 
on the same day, was as under: “ D minor Symphony” 
(César Franck), and third act of the “ Crépuscule des Dieux ” 
(Wagner), the parts being entrusted to the same singers as 
in the preceding concert. 

The first concert of the Conservatoire (78th year) will 
take place on Sunday, November 27th. The works intended 
to be performed during the present season are as follow: 
Handel’s “Saul”; first part of Liszt’s ‘ Christus”; the 
“ Variations symphoniques,” on a Haydn theme, by Brahms ; 
the “Stabat Mater” of M. Paladilhe; the “ Préludes 
d’Axel,” by M. Alexandre Georges; ‘ La mort de Wallen- 
stein,” by M. Vincent d’Indy; and the “ Fantaisie en ré 
majeur,” of M. Guy Ropartz, as well as a reprise of Lalo’s 
symphony and “ Les Béatitudes” of César Franck. The 
soloists already engaged are: Instrumentalists—R. Pugno, 
R. Vinés, H. Marteau, Jacques Thibaud; and singers: 
Mmes. Litvinne, Auguez de Montalan, Mary Garnier, Revel, 
and Messrs. Cazeneuve, Clark, and Frdélich. 


8. D. C. Maronegst. 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE first of the two numbers which we have selected for this 
month is No. 3, “A Hunt,” from the late Arnold Krug’s 
“Santa Claus Album,” Op. 112, a brisk little pianoforte piece 
which might well bear the superscription, ““ The hunt is up, 
the morn is bright.” The sounds of horns are heard, and 
throughout there is fresh, engaging melody. The music, too, 
is quite easy. 

The second number is the famous old song about “ Old 
King Cole,” who as “ a merry old soul” should be a welcome 
personage at Christmastide. The song is taken from the 
recently published “ British Nursery Rhymes and Jingles ” 
for voice and piano. The tune, a fine specimen of seventeenth- 
century English melody, is fresh and spontaneous, and just as 
it has delighted young folk for many generations, so will 
it continue to delight those yet unborn. 


Reviews of Hew Music and Rew 
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Symphonie, No. 5, von Gustav MAHLER, fiir 
zu vier Hiinden bearbeitet von Ortro SiIncER. 
Peters, No. 3081.) London: Augener Ltd. 

Haypn wrote over a hundred symphonies, Mozart over 
forty, but Beethoven and Schubert only nine each. Neither 
Schumann nor Brahms exceeded the number four. Gustav 
Mahler, the able conductor of the Vienna Court Opera, has, 
however, already reached number five. The present work 
commences with a dignified funeral march, and this exceptional 
beginning evidently suggests some programme which the 
composer had in mind. The second movement is impassioned, 
and there are references in it to the march. Next comes @ 
Scherzo, then an Adagietto, and finally a Rondo. The work 
is long and elaborate, and for preliminary study it is a great 
advantage to have it thus in convenient duet form, and 
with very full indications as to the scoring. It was recently 
produced at Cologne with great success under the composer’s 
direction. 


Suite for the Piano, by G. D. Connrnonam. (Edition No. 
4958 ; price, net, 2s.) London: Augener Ltd. 

In the eighteenth century the term “ suite” implied a set 

of pieces _all in the same key, and all in binary dance form. 
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But times have changed ; the art of harmony has developed, 
the pianoforte has taken the place of the old harpsichord, 
and new forms have sprung up. Hence a modern suite 
has little more than the name in common with the old one. 
Mr. Cunningham commences with a Prelude in D minor 
of considerable extent. The opening section presents a 
stately theme, afterwards developed; the movement ends 
with a fine coda. The music is clever, interesting, and 
effectively written ; it is modern in feeling, also in technique. 
Next comes a graceful Valse caprice in A major, with a 
melodious middle section in F sharp major; and here again 
the composer provides pleasant and, we may add, showy 
work for the fingers, but everything in good taste. There 
follows a merry Bourrée, with a charming middle part in 
which the quiet yet not dull strains and sustained pedal 
notes contrast admirably with the busy and, for the most 
part, loud principal section. After a delightful Minuet, 
the suite ends with a fine Giga in D major. Here the theme 
itself and the fugato, also later on the inversion of the former, 
recall the old form ; but apart from these features the music 
is thoroughly modern. It is exceedingly brilliant, and if 
the performer find some rather stiff work, the difficulties are 
well worth conquering. 


Four Melodic Studies for the Pianoforte, by SrrrAn Estrorr. 
London: Augener Ltd. 

TuE title of these studies reminds us that others have been 
written in which melody is conspicuous by its absence. 
There are, of course, earnest students who do not mind 
dry exercises if they feel that, by practising them, their 
fingers become supple and strong; on the other hand, there 
are many young players who require work to be put before 
them in pleasanter manner—one might almost say, in dis- 
guise. Here, to anyone who can see below the surface, 
there is excellent training for the fingers, but the various 
numbers have superscriptions—Dreaming, Rustic Dance (in 
the form of a Menuet), Murmuring Stream, and By the Sea- 
shore—and they assume the form of little pieces. full of 
melody and charm; all, too, are carefully phrased and 
fingered. 


Six Toccatas for the Pianoforte, revised, phrased and fingered 
by O. Tuotmsr. (Edition No. 84564; price, net, 2s.) 
London: Augener Ltd. 

Tue term “ toccata” dates from the beginning of instru- 
mental music. At first it was employed to denote a piece 
with chords and scales and arpeggios—in fact, a touching 
of the keyboard by way of prelude. Later on it became 
a technical study, or a concert piece. In December, 178], 
Mozart wrote to his father abont an Italian pianist named 
Clementi who had just arrived at Vienna, and remarked 
that “ he has a brilliant right hand, and his principal passages 
are thirds.” Both Mozart and Clementi had been playing 
before the Emperor, and the latter performed his own sonata 
in B flat, which includes the Toccata forming the first number 
in the volume before us, and in which are the ‘ passages in 
thirds’ mentioned in Mozart’s letter. No. 2 is by Pollini, 
a pianist of considerable note in his day; his Toccata is 
written in a very pleasant style. No. 3, by Onslow, com- 
hines brilliancy with excellent finger-work. No. 4, by Czerny, 
may be somewhat dry as music, but it offers splendid technical 
study. No. 5, by Mayer, is clever and showy. No, 6 is 
by Schumann, an admirable example of a Toccata, in which 
the matter is as interesting as the manner; it is a concert 
piece of the first order. 


(uvres pour le Piano, par ALFRED Torrr—Deuxr Pitces 
caractéristiques, Op. 43. (Edition No. 5,053; price, 
net ls. 6d.) London: Augener Ltd. 

A sap waltz seems a misnomer, for one expeets dance music 

to be bright and cheerful. The composer’s idea was probably 

to depict the sad mood of a person while dancing ; in Chopin's 


| tion section. 





Valse mélancolique the sad m being surely the composer 
himself. The Tofft Valse, which does not in any way resemble 
the one by Chopin just mentioned, is cleverly written ; the 
harmonies are piquant, and the writing refined. The second 
piece, bearing the somewhat Berliozian title, “‘ Retour @ la 
vie,” is for a time vigorous ; then comes an andante con moto, 
which opens with a quiet, characteristic theme, followed by a 
mysterious chord passage marked lugubre, which seems to point 
to some dramatic intention on the part of the composer, 
especially as, later on, the same occurs again in the recapitula- 
Anyhow, the piece is interesting. 


Compositions of Tazopore H. H. Varney: Capriccio, Op. 48, 
and Meditation, Op. 49. for the Pianoforte, and Little 
Slumber Song(Schlummerliedchen). London: Augener Ltd. 

THE first piece opens with a fresh, pleasing section, ending 

with a coda in form of a double-pedal point. The key now 

changes from D to that of G, in which is heard a long, drawn- 
out melodious theme ; this, too, ends with a pedal passage, 
which by enharmonic means away to D major, E flat, 
and finally to the opening key and opening phrase; the 
extended coda brings the music to an effective close. Medi- 
tation has a smooth, pensive principal theme, with sufficient 
movement in the accompaniment to contrast with the long 
notes of the melody, yet not of sufficient importance to 
draw off attention from the latter. There follows a passage, poco 
animato, in which a phrase from the opening section forms 

a prominent feature. Gradually the music, after various 

modulations, works back to the principal theme. There 

are small but skilful modifications, and a quiet, expressive 
coda.—In the Song the German words are given, also an 

English version by Edward Oxenford. Slumber songs 

generally have a kind of rocking bass, but here the rocking 

effect appears in the melody itself, in which there is a 

pleasant homely simplicity quite appropriate to the words. 

The harmonies of the accompaniment are smooth and 

reposeful. 


Studies for Piano by Louis Kornter. Revised, phrased, 
and fingered by O. Tutimer:—12 Studies for the equal 
development of both hands. Op. 63. (Edition No. 6566 ; 
price, net, Is.), and Light Studies for the development of 
velocity and execution. Op. 69. (Edition No. 6567 ; 
price, net, Is.) London: Augener Ltd. 

Tue name of the composer is well known, especially as a 
teacher and a writer of studies; all, therefore, that will be 
necessary here is a brief description of the contents of the 
volumes. No. 1 of Op. 63, consisting of scale and arpeggio 
passages, is short and not dry. No. 2is of similar character, 
but here the right hand only plays a subordinate part. 
No. 3 concerns broken chords ; two notes together, followed 
by a single one. No. 4 is a study in legato playing. Nos 5 
and 6 are to develop lightness of touch. No. 7 is of mixed 
character. In No. 8 we have a long and useful study in 
chromatic scales for each hand alterrately; and in No. 9, 
broken chords. No. 10 is again concerned with legato 
playing. No. 11 deals largely with broken chords and inter- 
mixed passing notes; while No. 12 is a difficult but excellent 
study in thirds and sixths, principally for the right hand. 
One great merit in the studies of the second volume (Op. 69) 
is their brevity. Very long exercises or studies, however 
excellent they may be, are apt to discourage pupils. The 
best studies are of little practical use uniess furnished with 
= fingering, and this can only be marked by one who, 
ike Mr. Thiimer, the editor, has not only knowledge, but 
wide experience. Of course, there are many scale and 
arpeggio owe of which the fingering is, as it were, fixed ; 
on the other hand, there are many other passages: to all of 
which different fingerings could be applied, all of them 
good in a way; and in such cases to decide which is best 
is no easy matter. 
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Album, pour Piano, par ANTon Srrevezkr, Vol. Il. (Edition 
No. 64588; price, net, ls.) London: Augener Ltd. 
We have often had to remark on the skill and refinement 
displayed by the composer in his pianoforte music. The five 
pieces in the Album before us are in drawing-room style, but 
there is nothing commonplace in them, as that term, through 
the quantity of flashy, superficial music bearing the title, 
Morceau de Salon, unfortunately implies. The first number 
is a delightful Saltarelle brillante. No. 2, a Valee-Scherzo, is 
very attractive: the piece is in waltz form, but it has a 
certain lightness and friskiness typical of a Scherzo. No.3isa 
Mazurk, both graceful and original; No. 4 a Barcarolle, 


entitled “‘ Venezia,” the soft, delicate strains of which may 
recall to travellers that peaceful romantie city on the shores 
of the Adriatic ; and, lastly, another Barcarolle, “‘ La Regata 
Napolitana,” most melodious and pleasing. 


Happy Hearts (Gliickliche Herzen). Gavotte for the Piano- 
forte, by ARNoLpo Sarrorto, Op. 55). London: 
Augener Ltd. 

Wuat music can really express is often the subject of dis- 
cussion, yet all are agreed that it can depict generally the 
two opposite emotions of joy and sorrow ; though even here 
association plays a part. Anyhow, a bright tempo and a major 
key seem appropriate to the former, and in the piece before 
us the form itself adds an element of cheerfulness. The 
opening section is attractive, and not less so, though of 
quieter character, the middle melodious section in the key 
of the subdominant. 


Die Plejaden (The Pleiades), Sieben Stiicke, und Fantasie 
ber Psalm XXIII, fir die Orgel, von Horace WapHaM 
Nicnott, Op. 41 and Op. 45. (Edition Peters, Nos. 
3,045 and 3,046.) London: Augener Ltd. 

DteTrich Buxrzenups wrote a suite depicting the nature of 
the seven planets known in his day, a suite which unfortunately 
has never been found. Mr. Nicholl now gives us a modern 
suite in seven numbers, each one bearing the title of one of 
the seven stars in the Pleiades group. The name of No. 7 
(“ Maja ’’), a fughetta, reminds us of the clever and elaborate 
fugues which the composer has published, but here the music 
is simple. The whole set of pieces is highly interesting ; of 
melody there is no lack, while the harmonies are bold, and 
the writing generally testifies to ability of a high order. The 
idea of the Fantasie is decidedly original. The composer has 
taken the verses of the twenty-third Psalm as headings to the 
various sections of his Fantasie, and, of course, music in 
keeping with the character of the words ; here again we find 
the composer not only in a skilful, but in a genial mood. 


8. Coleridge-Taylor’s Compositions: Four African Dances 
for Violin and Piano, Op. 58. (Edition, No. 11342; 
price, net, 2s.) London: Augener Ltd. 

THE composer seems quite in his element when dealing with 

folk music, or imitation thereof, and in harmonizing the 

melodies he displays marked skill, but he also creates the 
feeling that it is not colour for mere colour’s sake. No. | opens 
with an attractive melody in G minor; a change, however, 
is soon made to the major, when a new and expressive theme 
is imtroduced. And so, throughout the piece, major and 
minor alternate. There are also changes of tempo. It is 

a movement of truly romantic character. No. 2, marked 

as “ from a traditional African melody,” has a lovely, soothing 

theme, softly accompanied by delieate arpeggio chords. 

For a few bars there is increase of tone and tempo, together 

with a moving figure im the piano part, and then all becomes 

peaceful and so remains until the end. This is a little gem 
which will be welcomed by violinists. No. 3 is a cheerful 

Allegro, with a well-contrasted middle section in the key 

of the flattened submediant. The last number in b minor 

has for its principal theme one full of rugged energy, endered 
all the more intense by the middle quiet theme in the key 
of the relative major. 





Album of 10 Pieces for the Violin, with Pianoforte accom- 
paniment, composed or arranged by Farprvano Israat. 
(Edition No. 7439; price, net, 2s. 6d.) London: 
Augener Ltd. 

THe first number in the volume is an Hungarian air by 

H. W. Ernst ; the expressive theme is given without the varia- 

tions, which would be beyond the means of players of moder- 

ate skill for whom the Album is specially intended. No. 2ise 
transcription of Schubert’s lovely song, “‘Sei mir gegriisst” 

(Greeting), with a brilliant pianoforte accompaniment. 

No. 3 is a quiet little movement entitled “ Beethoven’s 

Farewell” ; No. 4, a transcription of Chopin’s characteristic 

Mazurka in B flat, Op. 7, No. 1; No. 5, a simple, expressive 

melody; No. 6 is an arrangement of Chopin’s familiar 

Nocturne in & flat, here transposed for obvious reasons into 

the key of &; while No. 7 is Ernst’s Elégie in c minor. 

No. 8 is a cadenza to Beethoven’s violin concerto in p, and, 

so far as we are aware, the first attempt to provide one for 

players of quite moderate capacity for whom the cadenzas 
used by great violinists are out of the question. The ex- 
periment is interesting. The cadenza is followed by the 
composer’s coda to the Allegro. No. 9 gives in simplified 
form the Larghetto from the concerto mentioned above. 
The concluding number is W. Taubert’s taking “ Love’s 
Melody ” (Liebes-Liedchen). 


Five Violin Solos, for Concert Use, composed or arranged by 
FrrpinanD IsraeL. (Edition No. 5662; price, net, 
Is.) London: Avugener Ltd. 
A prrer description of the contents of this album will show 
that they are not lacking in interest, and although described 
in the title as for “‘ concert use,” the demands made on the 
executant are not excessive. No. | is an African Dance by 
the editor. The first short section, marked vigoroso, is based 
on a characteristic figure, while in the second section melody 
prevails. These two sections afterwards appear in variation 
form. No. 2 is a Prelude from the same pen, written, as 
stated in a footnote, “as a little tribute to Leonard.” It 
includes “the lovely violin solo called ‘The Seasons,’ 
illustrating the various elements of the weather—sunshine, 
rain, ete.”” No. 3a is the Andante from Paganini’s little known 
composition “ In my heart no longer do I feel,” and No. 3b, 
Paganini’s Surprise Solo. The executant, as will be seen by 
referring to the music, plays not only the solo, but also the 
accompaniment. No. 4 is an effective transcription of 
Taubert’s pleasing Love's Melody; and the last number, 
The Mermaid, a light, expressive solo by F. Israel. 


Twenty Studies for Violin, for beginners (in the first position), 
by Hans Srrr, Op. 90. (Edition No. 5682; price, net, 
2s. 6d.) London: Augener Ltd. 

Tumse are good solid Studies. The term Study or Etude is 
frequently applied to music in which there is undoubtedly 
a technical aim, but in which, at the same time, there is sueh 
poetry and charm that it becomes a real souree of esthetic 
enjoyment; of such kind are the pianoforte Etudes, for 
example, of Chopin and Henselt. In those now under metice 
there is no attempt to write music of this high order; the 
com poser, nevertheless, manages to present to the student 
practice work which has rhythmical interest, and from which 
the melodic element is by no means absent. Teachers will find 
them of great service. 


Instructive Works for the Violoncello by Aveust Notes: 
Seven Short Pieces in the first position, with Piano- 
forte accompaniment, Op. 112. (Edition, No, 7729; 
price, net, 2s.) London: Augener Ltd. 

Ir is rare nowadays to find sets of short picces without 

superscriptions, especially those which are intended for 

young folk. But a name, however fanciful it may be, is 
always sceeptable to old as well as young folk. And so 
long as the composer does not revel in real: m, such means 
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are perfectly legitimate. The first number in the set of 
pieces before us is named “ The Millin the Meadow,” though 
without the suggesting title no one could tell that the music 
described the movement of a mill ; the other titles are general, 
or merely indicate moods. No. 2 is 4 dainty Rococo Minuet ; 
No. 3a“ Fairy Tale,” evidently of a quiet, pleasant character ; 
No. 4 is a melodious “ Madrigal”; No. 5, a brisk little 
“Scherzo”’; No. 6 a “ Waltz Sketch,” in which the piano 
part is well-nigh of equal importance with that of the violin ; 
and finally No. 7, a brisk ‘“ Study,” after the manner of a 
Tarantelle. 


75 British Nursery Rhymes and Jingles. 
accompaniment by ALFRED Morrat. 
Kipson. (Edition No. 8918; price, net, 2s.; bound, 
net 3s.) London: Augener Ltd. 

Otp Nursery Rhymes have ever been welcome, and apparently 

will “never be superseded by others more fitted for the 

child of to-day.” Mr. Kidson in a very brief preface remarks 

—and the statement is interesting—that the popular Nursery 

Rhymes and Jingles can be traced back to antiquity; also 

that little poems of almost the same character are to be 

found in many ancient languages He also says that “ my 
coadjutor, Mr. Alfred Moffat, in arranging the pianoforte 
accompaniments has borne in mind that they are intended 
for little fingers.” All we need say regarding this compre- 
hensive collection of nursery literature, of the melodies 
which time has consecrated, and of the admirable accom- 
paniments, is that no home will be complete without them. 

There are some interesting footnotes in the volume which 

are intended for the “ grown-ups.” 


The pianoforte 
Edited by Frank 


Supplement to the Theory of Modulation, by Max Reasr, trans- 
lated by Jonn Berrnuorr. Leipzig: C. F. Kahnt 
Nachfolger. 

Tus author is perfectly well aware that his examples are dry, 

but his object was to lay before the pupil the fundamental 

ey ron of modulation in the briefest and clearest manner ; 

e himself states that all the examples of modulation which 
he has given admit of other solutions. The principle is simple 
enough. Modulation is effected from the tonic chord of © 
to all other keys; in two instances by simply regarding that 
chord as the dominant or sub dominant of the new key. For 
other keys this chord of c major is followed by one which is 
major or minor, dominant or subdominant, or Neapolitan 
sixth (or one of their inversions), of the key required. For 
remote keys two steps of this kind are necessary. 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Sypney Acotrt & Co., Oxford: (A. H. Allen), Sonata in 
D minor for organ.—Bretrkorr & Harrret, Leipzig: (Hdgar 
Istel), Drei Gedichte von Goethe—‘‘ Ganymed,” “ Elysium,” 
and “ Ausséhnung,”’ Op. 15, for voice and orchestra.— 
Outver Ditson Co., Boston, U.S.A.: Choir and Choral 
Magazine, Vol. II].—Hunry Frowpr: Selections from 
“ Palestrina”: No. 9, “ Men of Galilea,” transcribed by 
Eleanor C. Gregory.—Henpgrson & Spatptne: “ Life’s 
Day,” a bell chime.—Lzonarp & Co.: (7. C. Avant), “ Le 
Réve du Soir’; (Stepdn Hsipoff), ‘‘ Ophelia” and “ Polka 
de la Reine”’; (F. Hargreaves), “ Alpine Revels”; (F. C. 
Maker), ‘‘ Murmures éoliennes,” “‘ Silver Streamlet,” “* Wood- 
land Voices,’’ ‘‘ Grand March,” “ Polonaise,” and “ Humor- 
eske”; (Godfrey Marks), “Columbine”; (A. Morland), 
** Leaflets,” twelve easy pieces; (S. Claude Ridley), “ Fairy 
Visions,” ‘“‘I Zingari,” and “ Water Sprites”; (Anton 
Strelezki), “‘ A New Year's Greeting,” ‘‘ Serenade-Impromptu,” 
and “ Triste et Gai’; and (Ivan Tchakoff), “ Fifth Dance 
Suite,” for piano ; (Leon J. Fontaine), “‘ Scene de Ballet,” violin 
and piano; (Ernest Brentnall), “ Life hath nothing that’s 
eternal”; (7. D. Edwards), “Eternal Love”; (Stepan 
Esipoff), ‘‘ Babye Myne” ; (F. L, Fricker), “ Our Last Good- 
bye”; (2. #. Howard), “ From O’er the Ling”; (Wilton 
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King), “ Acushla”’; (Turner Lloyd), “The Kerchief”’ ; 
(Geoffrey Lockhart), “‘ Hush,” and “ The King”; (W. R. J. 
McLean), “Your name”; (Joscelyn Noel), ‘““My Very 
Own”; (W. Sanderson), “In All the Lovely Gardens” ; 
(Kent Sutton), “ King Love”; and (Cyril Thorne), “ No Rose 
Without a Thorn.” Songs.—Novetto & Co.: (Walter G. 
Harris), ““ Offertory Sentences,” from the Church Choir Book ; 
“‘ Seven Vesper or Dismission Hymns,” frem the Church Choir 
Book ; (B. Agutter), “‘ Holy Communion, etc.” ; (A. J. Gentry), 
“ Abide With Me,” anthem; (Rev. G. P. Merrick), “ At 
the Cross Her Station Keeping,”’ solo and chorus.—PATERSON, 
Sons & Co.: (J. M. Diack), “ The Piper,” song.—CurisTIAN 
Scuarer, New York: (Carl Hauser), “ Lullaby,” for violin 
and piano.—Scnorr & Co.: (J. Hearne), “ Two German 
Lyrics.””-—Rev. 8. W. Tuackeray, “ Uniclef Music, or The 
Pianoforte Made Easy.”—CnHartes Wootnouse: (Sydney 
Whicher), ‘‘ Impromptu,” for piano ; (Noel Johnson), “ Im- 
promptu,” and (Conal Quirke), ““ Romance,” for ‘cello or 
violin and piano; (H. V. Jervis-Read), ‘‘ Three Spanish Love 
Songs”: (Noel Johnson), “ After a While” and “ Love’s 
Springtide” ; (A. Norman Kendall), “Two Songs”; (8. 
Gatty Sellars), “ Elegie”; and (Zuliani), ‘“‘ Oh, Boat of My 
Lover,”’ songs. 


SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY. 
Crréa’s “ AprRtaANA LECOUYREUR.” 


Tue six weeks’ season of opera at Covent Garden has been 
eminently successful in every way. The troupe which has 
visited London under the direction of Mr. Henry Russell has 
included several artists of uncommon excellence, and the 
performances have been remarkable for character. It is not 
necessary to go into detail concerning the répertoire. The 
operas performed have included Puccini’s “‘ La Tosca,” 
“La Bohéme,” and “Manon Lescaut”; “ Un Ballo in 
Maschera,” “ Rigoletto,” “Carmen,” ‘ Aida,” “ Faust,” 
“* Cavalleria,” “ Lohengrin,” “I Pagliacci,” and “ Adriana 
Lecouvreur.” Verdi's “ Otello”’’ was revived during the 
last week of the season. Among the artists who have made 
a mark as newcomers to London Mme. Giachetti is the most 
prominent. She has not an impressive stage presence, and her 
acting is of the ordinary operatic style ; but she has a service- 
able voice and much warmth of temperament. Her most 
successful impersonation has been the Tosca in Puccini's 
work. Her Adriana in the new opera had also decided 
merits, but in Puccini's ““ Manon” she was disappointing. 
The principal tenors of the troupe have been Signori Vignas 
and Anselmi. The last-named was well known to London 
amateurs a few seasons ago. He has improved in every 
respect, and promises to have a- brilliant career. Signor 
Sammarco has proved to be a baritone of dramatic gifts. 
Ot the others, Mme. Buoninsegna, Signor Arimondi, Mme. 
de Cisneros, Miss Alice Nielsen (as Mimi in “ La Bohéme”’), 
and Mile. Trentini have done excellent work. I pass over 
the performances of Signor Caruso, for although they gave 
great brilliancy to the first few nights of the season he is not 
a member of the San Carlo troupe. Even more remarkable 
than the ensemble of the principal singers and the chorus have 
been the achievements of the orchestra under Signor Cam- 
yanini. He is a conductor of more than common talent, and 
| should not be surprised if he be engaged as conductor of 
Italian opera during the regular season. The troupe has 
been at its best in Italian opera, new and old; its perform- 
ances of “ Carmen,” “ Faust,” and “ Lohengrin” have not 
been so completely in the picture. The season has, at any 
rate, proved that opera at moderate prices—at more moderate 
prices than those advertised by a certain journal—can attract 
audiences in the autumn. It may be mentioned that the 
audiences have comprised all classes. 

Two matters require more than a passing mention. We 
had not heard Puccini’s ““ Manon Lescaut” for several years. 
It was not successful when produced at Covent Garden 
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during the reign of the late Sir Augustus Harris, and it can- 
not be said that the judgment then passed on it was wrong, 
The composer has not succeeded in catching the atmosphere 
of the tale. His hand has been heavy when it should be light. 
But the work is interesting as being almost the first of the 
new Italian operas to attempt an austere style of music drama 
—that is to say, the composer has tried to set to music detached 
and scrappy dialogue, and has not relied on set arias and 
concerted pieces. But the style is much better carried out in 
“La Tosea”’ and “La Bohéme,” and these latter operas 
have more absolute charm of musical invention. This curious 
ideal of the Italian school—curious because it seems to be 
inimical te the Italian genius in music—promises to make the 
otherwise vital movement in modern Italian opera of no 
moment. The young composers do not seem to have any 
idea of what music can and cannot do. Signor Ciléa’s 
“ Adriana Lecouvreur” is a case in point. Scribe’s play 
has its theatrical effectiveness, but the action is carried on 
entirely by the kind of ingenious intrigue that made the 
dramatist’s name so famous during the last century. The 
composer, of course, chose the subject because it does deal 
with the kind of elemental passions that are required by 
music. But those passions are engineered by an action 
which is quite incomprehensible on the opera stage, and by 
incidents and dialogue which are not suitable for a musical 
setting. Very skilfully Ciléa has attempted to skate over 
the thin ice. The scrappy dialogue of the green room at the 
Comédie Frangaise is woven into the orchestral texture so 
that the whole effect is melodious and symmetrical. But you 
cannot hear the dialogue. The same remark applies to the 
little plot of the Abbé and the Prince. Ciléa is really old- 
fashioned in his treatment of these scenes and the like. He 
does not attempt to make them tell as drama, but contents 
himself. with patter music of the type of the quintet in the inn 
scene of ““ Carmen.”” In many ways the score is an advance 
on the others of the young Italian school, inasmuch as it does 
not rely on explosive emotion and ad captandum effects. It is 
more musical and more refined. The use of the orchestra is 
also an advance. Puccini has employed the leit motif system 
with great skill in “ La Tosca” and “ La Bohéme,” but the 
representative themes are introduced without any attempt 
to weave an orchestral symphony. Ciléa is not content with 
that crude style of writing. His orchestra does take an inde- 
pendent part, and, as a matter of fact, he almost entirely 
relies in certain scenes on its comments. This makes his 
score very agreeable to the ears of the musician. But I do 
not think his ‘Adriana Lecouvreur * shows as much originality 
as the best of Puccini’s works. He cannot create so dramatic 
an atmosphere ; his passionate music has not the same ring 
of sincerity. It is skilfully done, but its effect strikes me as 
almost entirely due to workmanship. His real strength lies 
in light and graceful music and in a melody which seems 
to have been modelled to some extent on the Italian style 
of the old pre-Bellini and Donizetti composers. There is 
even a suggestion here and there of old Italian ecclesiastical 
music. On the whole, “ Adriana Lecouvreur” has many 
delightful points, although it is not quite successful in illus- 
trating the emotional drama of Scribe’s play. The composer 
ought to make his greatest mark in opera of a light or idyllic 
character. There is room for works of that kind. We do not 
want only bloodshed and misery on the operatic stage. There 
is no need for opera to take the place of a lurid melodrama 
which has happily died out in these days. 
E. A. BaveHan. 


IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


THERE has probably rarely, if ever, been such a busy autumn 
season of music in London as the present. Amongst the last 
echoes of the Promenade Concerts was a somewhat insipid 
and monotonous rendering by Mdlle. Tosta de Benici of 
Christian Sinding’s fine pianoforte concerto in p flat. Scan- 
dinavian, like Russian, music requires very characteristic 
handling. Two novelties given at the last of these concerts 
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were Mr. Balfour Gardiner’s ‘‘ English Dance for Orchestra ” 
—a decidedly pretty and melodious work, if not strikingly 
original—and Goldmark’s “In Italien” overture, Op. 49. 
Goldmark’s work is always brilliantly effective. He may not 
unjustly be called the modern Meyerbeer. In this case the 
contents of his overture were cast in a lighter and simpler 
mould than is the generality of his music. The work was 
none the less pleasing, for all that, and was very well received. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Wood accomplished marvels during the 
eleven weeks’ “ Promenade’ training of his new orchestra. 
As a whole, though, it can as yet hardly compare quite 
favourably with the delicious mellowness and blending of the 
London Symphony Orchestra. It may be that the superlative 
excellence of Mr. Wood's present strings only helps to empha- 
sise the coarse and strident effects frequently perceptible in 
his brass. The programmes of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
Symphony Concerts, however, are certainly much more inter- 
esting than those announced by the other association, which 
seems to count upon its own intrinsic merits and a variety 
of conductors for its chief attractions. It should be added 
that at the opening concert of the London Symphony Orchestra 
Dr. Cowen conducted admirably. A new and commendable 
departure in connection with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra is 
the advance sale of the analytical programmes, which may 
now be had a week beforehand. Provided that the notes 
offered are of a nature to stimulate the listeners’ interest 
and add to their musical knowledge, this is assuredly an intelli- 
gent procedure, and one which might well be adopted by 
most concert givers. By the way, the time limits promised 
at the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts seem to be quite 
abandoned ; they are apparently still to be of the same 
inordinate length of former years. 

If Mr. Wood’s programmes are interesting, even more 80, 
perhaps, are those of Mr. B. Hollander’s Orchestral Concerts 
at the Kensington Town Hall. Mr. Hollander has, of course, 
by no manner of means the material of the West End orchestras 
at his disposal; but his choice of works is exceptionally 
unhackneyed and well grouped ; also, he is giving a hearing to 
the younger school of British composers. He has, more- 
over, been the means of introducing to London audiences a 
very charming young Canadian pianist, Miss Anna Fyshe, 
who, besides playing with his orchestra at Kensington, was 
further assisted by it at her concert at St. James’s Hall on 
October 26th. Miss Fyshe not only delights one by her 
delicate and individual conceptions of Mozart and Chopin, 
but at her concert she gave a wonderfully virile and broad 
reading of Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in @. Another 
noteworthy young pianist who has recently given a recital is 
Miss Rosalind Borowski, the sister of the composer. Her 
programme included a number of his works which deserve 
to be heard more often, Schumann’s sonata in F minor, and 
two clever little pieces by Mr. Algernon Ashton—a “ Cavatina ” 
anda “Scherzo.” The little pianoforte recital of Mr. Reginald 
Watts, a pupil of Bonawitz, on November 12th at the Brins- 
mead Gallery would indicate that this performer may one 
day achieve successes. Miss Evangeline Anthony, a young 
violinist who has been studying with Wilhelm}, lately made 
her first appearance in London, giving an orchestral concert 
at St. James’s Hall, where she was assisted by the London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Cowen. She followed 
the present scheme, so much in vogue amongst soloists, of 
performing three concertos. Her tone, on the whole, is pure, 
though a trifle thin and small. She bids fair, though, even- 
tually to become a very excellent player. 

An event to chronicle in these days is the advent once 
more in London of Sarasate, who, needless to say, has been 
warmly welcomed. Kreisler, too, has given a recital, prior 
to his departure for America, and introduced Londoners to 
a one-movement concerto by the Russian composer, Julius 
Conus. Conus, like several others amongst Russia’s latter- 
day musicians, has been obviously influenced by Tschai- 
kowsky, whose own individual style only too easily degenerates 
into mannerisms in his disciples. Hubermann, a young 
violinist, who performed here some years back as a prodigy, 
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has also returned to our shores. The little booklet of hyper- 
bolic praise handed round at his first recital, though presum- 
ably designed to provide the critics with suitable material for 
their notices, certainly tended at the outset to prejudice 
one against this young artist, who nevertheless, with successive 
hearings, proved to be an accomplished player. He was very 
ably assisted at his recitals by Herr Richard Singer. Concertos 
without their origina] orchestral background, though, are 
surely a mistake—a remark which does not apply to Huber- 
mann only. Nor is it likely that concert goers, who can hear 
Sarasate and Kreisler for half a guinea and less, will feel 
disposed to pay a guinea to listen to Mr. Hubermann. The 

mt prices of concert tickets in London are a curious 
anomaly. Unless it be for a charity, all guinea seats and a 
very large percentage of half-guinea ones are merely a farce. 
Would it not be altogether better for concert givers to cast 
tradition and pretence to the winds and price their seats 
with a view to really selling them, or else to restrict 
themselves to giving genuine “invitation” concerts. If 
the concert be intended, as in nine cases out of ten it 
evidently is, purely for purposes of advertisement, the 
invitation plan is quite as good, if not better than, soi 
disant stalls at half a guinea, which nobody outside a small 
and all too speedily exhausted circle of intimate friends, 
thinks of purchasing. 

Necessity is distinctly the mother of improvement. 
The fact that St. James’s Hall will soon be unavailable 
for concerts at last enforces the performance of chamber 
music in suitable quarters. We are having no dearth of 
excellent chamber music this winter, and happily it is now 
to be heard under the most enjoyable conditions, the Bech- 
stein and Molian Halls being chiefly in requisition. Miss 
Ethel Barns and Mr. Charles Phillips have begun their tenth 
series of chamber concerts. A pianoforte trio by Miss Barns 
herself, given at the first concert, is perhaps the best piece of 
work she has as yet achieved—effective, concise, and well 
put together. Mr. Charles Phillips sang a number of new 
songs, amongst them a couple by Cyril Scott, which revealed 
that composer in a very delightful mood of lyricism and 
simplicity. ‘The “ Novellettes ’’ of Mr. Frank Bridge brought 
forward at the recent Cathie Quartet concert is another for- 
tuitous example of the remarkable work now heing done 
by the British composer. I am glad to see that the Nora 

ench Ladies String Quartet, which made a most favourable 
impression in the summer, intends giving a series of concerts 
here this winter. The programmes promised are first-rate. 
Before this goes to press, the first will have taken place, with 
a first performance in England of Hugo Wolf's string quartet 
in D minor, and with Mr. Gervase Elwes as vocalist. The very 
interesting and attractive musica] gatherings at Leighton 
House are always timed, I notice, for five o'clock. Really, 
if one comes to think of it, this is a much more convenient, 
and in the winter a pleasanter, hour for concerts than the 
regulation fixtures of 3 or 3.30, except, perhaps, for Saturday 
concerts. It is to be regretted that this five o'clock fashion is 
not more general. There are some artists who win fame 
by the sheer force of their artistic merits—-Ysaye and Kreisler, 
for example. With their success, personality counts four little 
or nothing ; but with a performer such as Madame Blanche 
Marchesi I venture to say that it is her personality which 
links her most closely to her listeners. It imbues her every 
perception. She has, too, a most original standpoint for 
judging and choosing music. Thus, the programme of her 
recital at the Curtius Concert Club, November 5th, could 
excite the enthusiasm of the most fastidious of music lovers. 
It opened with the complete group of five songs, which Wagner, 
curiously enough, ranked amongst his best compositions, 
namely: ‘“ Der Engel,” “Steh’ still,” “Im Treibhaus,”’ 
“Schmerzen,” and “Traéume.”” Other numbers sung by 
Madame Marchesi, and mostly for the first time in London, 
were Conrad Ansorge’s ‘‘ Auf See,”” Eugen d’Albert’s “ Venus- 
hymne ”—a very beautiful composition, Hugo Wolf's weird 
“Nixe Binsenfuss”; a group of interesting French songs 
by Charpentier, Fauré, Bruneau, and Ernest Moret, and a 





‘very characteristic lyric by the lately deceased Norwegian 
Sigurd Lie, entitled)“ Snow.” 

Amongst students’ concerts mention should be made of 
one given by the Royal College of Music pupils, on which 
occasion a string quartet by C. A. Debussy was performed. 
Tt resembles all this composer’s other music in its wayward, 
whimsical, picturesque style, interwoven with complex, 
abruptly changing harmonies. Especially fascinating are the 
slow movement and scherzo. | Considering its manifold diffi- 
culties, it was very fairly rendered by Miss Warwick-Evans 
and Messrs. Kinze, Bridge, and Ivor James. Between so 
much thoroughly modern music, Miss Grace Sunderland and 
Mr. Frank Thistleton have found an opportunity for resuming 
their interesting concerts devoted to early masters. At the 
first concert of their new series at Broadwood’s concert room 
the programme opened with Purcell’s sonata in o minor, No. 6, 
for two violins, bass, and harpsichord. The greater number 
of works announced for the remaining concerts have not yet 
been publicly performed in this country. 

Amongst choral concerts of late have been “ The Dream 
of Gerontius ” by the London Choral Society, and one of the 
usual performances of “ Elijah” at the Albert Hall by the 
Royal Choral Society. The Queen’s Hall Sunday Concerts, 
those of the National Sunday League, and also the perform- 
ances of that praiseworthy institution, the South Piace Sunday 
Concert Society, are all proceeding and obtaining pienty of 
listeners. Who says that Londoners do not care for music ? 

2 REVISOR. 


Musical Wotes. 


—_ +2 — 
HOME. 


London.—The thirty-first annual festival of the London 
Church Choir Association took place at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on the evening of November 17th. Some sixty church choirs 
from the different London parishes made up a total of over 
a thousand voices. Dr. Walford Davies, of the Temple 
Church, conducted, and Mr. Kiddle, of the Marylebone 

ish church, officiated at the organ. The Bishop of 

ndon preached a very eloquent sermon on the appropriate 
text, “I will sing with the Spirit and the understanding 
also.” A crowded congregation was present, and the collec- 
tion was devoted to the objects of the association. In connec- 
tion with the festival of 1905, a hymn-tune competition is 
announced. Composers may select their own words, which 
should be suitable for either festival or general use, and in 
accordance with the doctrine of the Church of England. 
Selected tunes will be printed in the 1905 Service Book. 
The adjudicators will be Sir George Martin, the President of 
the Association and organist of St. Paul’s, and Dr. Walford 
Davies.—The school concert of the North London Collegiate 
School (Frances Mary Buss Schools for Girls) took place on 
Friday, October 28th. The programme was interesting and 
varied, and exhibited careful study and good work on the 
part of the performers.—At the first meeting of the Musical 
Association on November 15th Mr. William Shakespeare 
read a paper on ‘Singing as an Art.”—A Testimonial 
Concert will be given to Mr. Robert Newman by the members 
of the Queen’s Hall orchestra un Tuesday, December 13th, 
when the whole programme will be devoted to Wagner.— 
Six private subscription Joachim Quartet Concerts will be 
given at the Bechstein Hall next year, on the evenings of May 
8th, 10th, 15th, and 17th, and on the afternoons of May 12th 
and 19th. On November 22nd the Livery Club of the Worship- 
ful Company of Musicians celebrated St. Cecilia’s day by a 
special performance of music, a custom observed in England 
since 1685, when Purcell’s Ode for that day was produced. It 
was included in the programme in question, also the one com- 
posed by Handel in 1739.— Royal Academy of Music : Competi- 
tion for the three years’ Sainton Scholarship (violin) will take 
— on orabout January 18th; and for the two years’ George 
Mence Smith Scholarship for male candidates (of any voice), 
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SANTA CLAUS ALBUM. 


12 Musical Bagatelles for Pianoforte by 
ARNOLD KRUG. 
Op.112. 
N° 3.A HUNT. 
Allegro. 
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BRITISH NURSERY RHYMES. 
(Moffat & Kidson.) 


N°51.OLD KING COLE, 
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The origin of this famous nursery rhyme is obscure,but it is doubtless very old as some of the words are quoted 
in a book bearing the date 1663. The tune is a fine specimen of 17th century English melody. 
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on January 10th.—The Royal Coliege of Music will give its 
second Patrons’ Fund concert (chamber) at the Molian Hall 
on December 6th. 

Oxford.—The Misses N. W. Taphouse and Nellie Chaplin 
gave an interesting performance of “ Ancient Music and 
Dances’ last month at the Assembly Room. The dances 
were accompanied by string quartet and oboe. Miss Alice 
Buckton gave an introductory address, also short descriptions 
of the various dances. 

Sheffield.—Mr. Manners, with his combined companies, 
gave a grand University Opera Festival at the Theatre Royal 
from the 12th to the 19th of last month. After paying out- 
of-pocket expenses he generously offered to hand over all 
profits to the fund for the establishment of a university in this 
city. Familiar operas, and selections from the “ Ring,” were 
given ; while on Saturday afternoon “ Tristan,” with Madame 
Marchesi and Mr. Joseph O’Mara in the principal réles, was 
heard for the first time in Sheffield, and ‘“‘ Lohengrin,” the 
most popular of Wagner’s works, in the evening. 


FOREIGN. 


Serlin.—The Barth Madtigal Society performed at its 
first concert, on October 20th, madrigals of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, also songs from Sweelinck’s 
“Rimes Italiennes” for three female voices, with harp 
accompaniment.—The production of Leoncavallo’s “ Roland 
von Berlin’ has been postponed until December 13th, 
the composer, through continued indisposition, being un- 
fortunately unable to attend the rehearsals.—Felix Weia- 
gartner has sent in his resignation as royal capellmeister 
and conductor of the Symphony Concerts, and this will 
naturally mean a great loss to the musical life of this city. 
—The two concerts given by the Lamoureux Orchestra 
under the direction of M. Camille Chevillard proved very 
successful, and apart from its merits, a cordial reception 
was naturally given to a body which has done so much to 
popularize German music in France. 

Cethen.—The fifteenth Anhalt musical festival will be 
held here at the beginning of May, 1905, under the direction 
of Franz Mikorey. 

Dresden.—Richard Heuberger’s new opera, ‘“‘ Barfiissele,”’ 
text after Auerbach’s well-known tale, will probably be pro- 
duced before the new year. The composer is busy at a new 
opera, the libretto of which is based on Grillparzer’s comedy, 
“* Weh dem, der liigt ” (Woe to him who lies). 

Kiel—A new opera, “ The Fortune of Hohenstein,” 
libretto by Ferdinand Schiiiter, music by Otto Kurth- 
Liineburg, will be produced this month at the municipal 
theatre. 

Aipzig.—In memory of King George, the programme 
of the Gewandhaus concert of October :20th commenced 
with the Dead March from Handel’s “ Saul,” and ended 
with the second movement of the “ Eroica”’ Symphony. It 
also included Mendelssohn’s motet for chorus and solo 
voices, “‘ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace.””"—Mischa Elman, the twelve-year-old violin prodigy, 
gave a concert here on October 2lst. His wonderful tech- 
nique is praised, but still more his fine tone and expressive 
style of playing.—H. Zéllner’s oratorio, ‘ Luther,”’ has been 
performed for the first time in Germany by the Singakademie 
in St. Thomas’s Church. It was originally produced on the 
400th anniversary of Luther’s birth, at Dorpat in 1883.—Oscar 
Noé gave two Hugo Wolf vocal recitals on October 29th and 
November 4th. The first programme included early songs, 
and settings of poems by Eichendorff, Goethe, and Mérike ; 
while the second was chiefly devoted to the Spanish and 
Italian “ Lieder books.’”—Carl Heyse, the distinguished 
Dresden organist, has been giving interesting recitals.— 
Johanna Dietz recently gave a Schubert vocal recital, her pro- 
gramme including some of the composer’s less known songs. 

Munich.—Felix Mottl, who has entered upon his duties, 
is offering proofs of activity. He has given performances of 
old operas of interest: Boieldieu’s “‘ La Dame Blanche,” 
Marschner’s “ Hans Heiling,” and Auber’s “La part du 
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diable”’ ; and he intends to revive the two Iphigenia’s of 
Gluck, also Berlioz’s “‘ Beatrice and Benedict.’’-—On October 
22nd, at a pianoforte recital by MM. Schmid-Reger and 
Lindner, a sonata for two pianofortes by H. Huber, and 
some four-hand pieces and variations and fugue on a Beethoven 
theme by Max Reger, were played for the first time.—In 
the course of the winter the Bohemian Quartet will give 
a performance of all Beethoven’s quartets.—The Royal 
Academy of Music will perform during the winter months, 
under the direction of Felix Mottl: a Bach cantata; Beet- 
hoven’s cantata on the death of the Emperor Joseph I1., an 
early work written at Bonn; fragments of Schubert's 
“‘ Zauberharfe”’; “‘Klage der Nausikaa,” of E. Béhe; 
Strauss’s “Sinfonia domestica”; a Seherap and “ Die 
Heinzelminnchen,” by H. Pfitzner; Prelude and fugue for 
strings, by O. Fried ; ‘“‘ Das Leben istein Traum,” by F. Klose; 
and an orchestral work by Max Schillings. 

Schwerin.—An opera in three acts, ““ The Mad Princess,” 
libretto by Otto Julius Bierbaum, music by Oscar von 
Chelius, is to be produced here in January. 

Vienna.—Dr. Josef Giinsbacher, professor at the Conser- 
vatorium, has just celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of his birth.—The first Philharmonic concert was conducted 
by Felix Mottl. 

Prague.—aA series of operas by the Bohemian composers, 
Dvorak, Fibich, Blodek, Rozkosny, J. B. Foerster, and 
Kovarovitsch, was recently given here at the national Czech 
theatre. 

Trieste.—A new opera, “ Adagio consolante,”” by Andessi, 
libretto by Antona Traversi, is shortly to be produced at 
the Politeama Rosetti Theatre. 

Rome.—M. Guillaume, director of the Académie de 
France (La Villa Médicis), now eighty-two years old, has 
sent in his resignation to the Minister of Public Instruction. 
The Académie des Beaux-arts will soon present its list of 
candidates to the Minister, and it is most likely that the 
post will be offered to Dr. Camille Saint-Saéns, who stands 
at the head. 

Cremona.—An opera, “‘ Francesco Sforza,” libretto by 
Giolio Cervi, music by Giuseppe Zanotti, has been produced 
here with great success. 

Pesaro.—Signor Amileare Zanella, who for the last two 
years has distinguished himself as director of the Liceo 
musicale at Parma, is named as successor to Mascagni at the 
similar institution of this city. 

Paris.—The following works are to be given by the 
Sonzogno company at the Sarah-Bernhardt Theatre next 
year (May Ist to June 15th) :—Mascagni’s “ L’ Amico Fritz,” 
Leoncayallo’s ‘“ Zaza,’ Giordano’s ‘‘ Andrea Chénier,” 
“ Siberia,” and ‘“ Fedora,” Ciléa’s “‘ Adriana Lecouvreur,” 
Orefice’s “‘ Chopin,” and Filiasi’s ‘“‘ Manuel Menendez.” —Le 
Courrier Musical (November 15th) states that MM. Guilmant 
and Debroux are going to edit the four books of sonatas and 
the two books of concertos (for three violins, alto, viola, and 
bass) of J. M. Leclair. 

Béziers.—In place of a French work being performed next 
year in the ancient arena, as originally planned, Saint-Saéns 
has specially recommended Glinka’s “ Life for the Tsar.” 
The performances will take place on August 27th and 29th. 

Cote-Saint André.—A performance of Berlioz’s “ Les 
Troyens” is to be given here, the birthplace of the French 
master, The mayor has received notice to that effect from 
Countess Greffulhe; also a statement that M. Albert Carré, 
director of the Opéra Comique, will gladly co-operate in the 
scheme. 

Lille—The Societé de Musique under the direction of 
M. Maurice Maquet will perform during the winter season 
Chansson’s 8 flat minor Symphony, Borodin’s Seeond Sym- 
phony, Beethoven’s “ Pastoral,” and Liszt's “ Mazeppa.” 
For the two vocal concerts Spontini’s “‘ La Vestale,” Brahms’s 
“Requiem,” and the finale of the first act of “ Parsifal” 
are promised. 

Brussels.—A “Société Symphonique des Nouveaux 
Coneerts”’ has been founded for the cultivation of classical 
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symphonic works. The performances will be given under 
the direction of L. Fl. Delune. 

Antwerp.—On October 22nd G. Garnier’s “ Zeevolk,” 
with music by Paul Gilson, was produced at the Flemish 
Theatre. 

St. Petersburg.—An interesting revival at the Marinski 
Theatre has been Sserov’s grand opera, ““ Rognéda.” Chrono- 
logically, Sserov was one of the immediate followers of 
Glinka. But he was a much more showy composer, and 
may not inaptly be styled the Russian Meyerbeer. The 
performance attracted a great deal of attention, and a desire 
has been expressed that it should be repeated.—The death 
has recently occurred of Julius Johanson, a Danish professor 
of music, who was for some years a teacher at the Imperial 
Conservatoire, where he finally succeeded A. Rubinstein as 
director. He was a leader in most of the musical move- 
ments of the Russian capital—At the New Theatre the 
season opened by an initial performance of “‘ Pan Voyevode,”’ 
the latest opera by Rimski-Korssakov, now Russia’s veteran 
amongst composers.—The death has recently taken place of 
Laroche, well known in Petersburg and Moscow as a musical 
critic. Laroche’s writings were individual and drastic. He 
did much to help on the cause of national music in Russia. 
—A. E. K. 

Moscow.—At the beginning of the season we have to 
mention the performance of Glinka’s opera, “‘ The Life for 
the Tsar,” on September 2Ist (October 2nd). It was a 
jubilee performance, on the occasion of the hundredth 
birthday of the founder of the school of Russian music, 
which since that time has occupied an important place 
among the music of other cultivated nations. A large sum 
was given by the State for the renovation of the scenery 
and costumes; a well-chosen committee of well-informed 
men and painters had worked for months to have it well 
done and correct in style. The performance took place 
upon the vast stage of the Moscow Great Theatre. Rach- 
maninoffi, the well-known pianist and composer, is now 
the conductor of the Imperial Russian Opera in Moscow. 
By the help of his strong musical perception, he inspired 
orchestra, artists, and audience. The singers were all first 
rate; Shaljapin (bass), Neshdanowa (soprano), Sbroujewa 
(alto) especially were on the highest level of their art. There 
was great enthusiasm, as the opera, “ The Life for the Tsar,” 
has the special features of a national opera, not only by 
reason of the music, but also by the plot, which contains 
an historical event. It was in the year 1613, when Russia 
had to pass through experiences and sorrows which followed 
the cruelties of Ivan the Terrible and the quarrels of the 
occasional regents. The Russian people asked the Bojar 
Michail Feodorowitsch Romanoff, the only heir to the throne 
of Russia (the founder of the Imperial family of to-day), 
to be their Tsar, and to bring to an end all their distress. 
The Poles came to Moscow, hoping to conquer Russia easily, 
owing to its disorder. The Tsar was living in the Ipatiefisky 
Convent, near the town Kostroma, in the north. The Poles, 
deciding to make their way thither, came to a village, where 
they asked the peasant, Ivan Sussanin, for his assistance 
as guide to the convent. Upon Ivan Sussanin (Basso, Shal- 
japin) centres the chief interest of the plot. He saves the 
Tsar by his own death; he leads the Poles into a large 
forest in his part of the country, where they, being worn 
out with hunger and fatigue, guessed his plan and killed 
him. The Poles never found their way out of the forest, 
and all perished. The adopted son of Sussanin, Vanja 
(alto, Sbroujewa), fulfils the task allotted to him by his 
father, and brings to the Tsar the news of his safety. The 
last act of the opera is the triumph of the Tsar entering 
Moscow—a splendid scene, with chorus, with bell-ringing, 
and rich tone-coloured orchestration. The performance of 
“The Life for the Tsar” on September 21st (October 2nd) 
was one of the best ever heard in our city.—E. v. T. 

Boston.—The first English performance of “ Parsifal” 
took place here on October 17th, by the Savage Company. 
The cast was as follows: Pennarini (Parsifal), Kirkby Lunn 
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(Kundry), Bischoff (Amfortas), Putnam Griswold (Gur- 
nemanz), Homer Lind (Klingsor), and Parker Kent (Titurel). 
The performance is said to have been excellent, and the 
mounting of the work equa! to that of the Conried manage- 
ment. Capellmeister Rothwell conducted. For practica! 
reasons the score appears to have been slightly modified. 
This, of course, is to be regretted, but Wagner is not the 
first composer who has been thus treated.—Mr. Perabo, who 
studied at the Leipzig Conservatorium in the early sixties, 
possesses an interesting souvenir of those student days, viz. 
a velvet-bound and gold-decorated album containing the 
autographs of the members of the famous Gewandhaus. 
Carl Reinecke, now doctor and professor, was then conductor, 
and the leader was Ferdinand David, the eminent performer 
and teacher, who received that appointment from Mendelssohn 
himself in 1836. 

St. Louis.—A golden medal has been presented to M. 
Alexandre Guilmant by the president of the exhibition as a 
sign of gratitude and admiration on his part and on that of 
the executive committee. M. Guilmant has given no fewer 
than forty concerts, the progran:mes of which were largely 
composed of French music. He has commenced a series 
of twenty-five concerts in some of the principal cities of the 
United States, and expects to return home early in 
December. 


OBITUARY. 


Turopor Berz, vocalist, in an asylum near Berlin.— 
Garnet WoLseLEY Cox, composer (symphony, overtures, 
etc.); his pastoral suite, “ Ewelme,” was produced at the 
Promenade Concerts last year; aged 32.—Ernst ALBIN 
Fickert, music director at Brambach.—Ciimence Fvt- 
CRAN, pianist and teacher; aged 26.—AN?TOINE GAUTIER, 
amateur, possessor of a fine collection of ancient instruments, 
and organizer of concerts in which many distinguished artists 
took part, at Nice; aged 80.—Winetm Hansen, founder 
of the well-known publishing firm at Copenhagen.—Pro- 
rEssor E. KELuer, teacher at the Stuttgart Conservatorium ; 
aged 89.—Désirét Latanpe, principal oboe player of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra; aged 37.—Hermann Lanrocue, 
Russian writer on music, professor of the Moscow Con- 
servatoire; aged 59.—Marumpe Lever, vocalist, at 
Mayence ; aged 29.—Witrorp Morcan, English tenor.— 
Witty Raruse, music director at Stassfurt; aged 40.— 
FERDINAND SCHELL, music director at Altdorf (Switzerland) ; 
aged 33.—GusTave SERPETTF, composer of many operettas, 
at Paris ; aged 57.—Emma WENNING, opera singer, com- 
mitted suicide ; aged 23. 
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. The Waits. 

. Joyous Bells. m H, F. Suaerrs. eae see 

. Care, thou canker of our j joys Arr. “by W. T. Besr. "0. Cradle Song of the Infant Jesus - « C, Reinecke. 

. Sweet Dreams ... " ‘ .. Tscuaixowsxy. - The Christmas Tree ‘ x ‘ € RE‘NECKE, 

’ Hymn, “ Noel” a sit m i, re | 12. Sweet Christmas Time a . B. Weckear.n, 

. At the Fireside... wa ba ct .. SCHUMANN, The Christ Child _ ... - : - . - Tavexrr. 
Holy Night r * Be Van pan Srasrren. | The Evening Star ... « R. Schumann. 

. My heart ever faithful om owe . J. S. Bacn. } CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 

. New Yeuw’s Song . or +» SCHUMANN, | . The Boar's Head ... — WYNnkyn ve Worpe. 

. What ear+hall be closed .., ese aw .. ANCIENT. 

Tyrolese Christmas Song .. . se « F. Gruper. 

O Sanctissima on e « J. Pacx 


CHRISTMAS ALBUM, | *°vemRe SS. SS tettiton 


- 20. New Vear's Song ... on ws «. P. Semvutrz 
For the Pianoforte. 


Augener’s Edition No. 8087. Price rs: net. nein eeneenecteteaees — 
. Chorus of Angels. (Reinecke.) 


Yan Plieenal hoch,” Chnwcla fren the Pinions Oratorio, (J. S. Bach.) ‘; H R I ST M A S ‘A\ LB U M . 


Noél Maconnais. : ~ F 

Carol, “ God rest you, merry sentlemen.” Collection of Songs and Part-Songs suitable for 
German Christmas Song. “ht . 

Adoration. (Gurlitt.) Christmastide. 


- Chorus of Angels. (Abt.) Augener’s Edition No. 8986. Price, net, 1s. 
The Christmas Bells. (Gade.) | 

. The Christmas Tree. (Gade.) 

. Boy’s Merry Go Round. (Gade.) 

. Christmas Pieces, No. 1. (Mendelssohn.) 

. Ghost Story. (Gurlitt.) 

. Christmas Pieces, No. 2. (Mendelssohn.) 
5. Minuet Al’Antique. (Strelezki.) 

. Christmas (Noal.) (Tschaikowsky.) 


BOO ON OQYSewne 
el 


i) 


“ 
-w 


wa 


ow 
oe om 





ee on 


Joyous Bells (2-part Song). (Herbert F. Sharpe.) 
Christmas at the Door (Song). (C. Reinecke.) 
Christmas Hymn (2-part Song). (C. Reinecke.) 
Christmas — (A. Adam.) 

Christmas 

Chorus of Shepherds (3-part). (C. Reinecke.) 
Song of the Bell (2-part). (C. Gounod.) 
Shepherds’ Greetin and Angels’ moa (> " Song). (Franz Abt.} 
Christmas Carol: “‘ Welcome Yule.” eale.) 
. Christmas Carol : “ Be merry all.” us. , ) 

. Christmas Song. (Edvard Grieg.) 


CORNELIUS GURLITT'S . Hark ! the Bells (a-part Song). (Herbert F. Sharpe.) 


CHRISTMAS ALBUM. ~ 
40 short Melodious enn 9 be Pianoforte, Op. 140 and CAROLS AND SONGS OF CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Augener’s Edition No. 6148. Bound in cloth, gilt sides andedges. Net, 5s. Edited and arranged by 
EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 


— Edition No. 4662. Net, 2s. 


~ T *Tis Christmas n « Henry Lawes. 
CHRIST M AS Al BU M . Ocome all ye faithful ( ideste fideles) Jous R-«apine. 
= sg 4 es . Children of the Measenly King «. taTH CENTURY 
10 Pieces, suitable for Christmastide, arranged for . Old Caristmas _... Evwarp Love. 
2 3 : . " .Ww mae green leaves come again Ste Henry Bisnor 
VIOLIN AND PIANO . Good tA 


ing Wenceslas (7 ¢mpus adest /ori- 
> dum) rytn Canruey. 
By F R. HERMA NN. j Good Christian men rejoice (/" dadci jubilo) 14TH CENTURY 


Augener’s Edition No. 73220 Net, 2s. (Forming Vol. XIV. of “ Albums What tidings bringest thou ine ans sone DunsTasie. 


for Violin and Piane,” Augener’ s Edition Nos. 73224-/.) . Pat Hasventy Meld = . ein 5 a am 


. Christmas... é tee A. ADAM, God rest you, merry gentlemen , . tytn Cewrvay 
» T ro'ese Christmas Song ; ot . F. Gauser Christians, awake . _ » Dr. Wainwaicut 
. Air from the Christmas Oratorio » J. S$. Bacn . Hark, the herald-angels sing , . MENpELssonn 
Andante religioso : « ©. Gururt . Cold’s the wind and wet's the rain... 17rH Century. 
Chorus of Angels enn « ©. Rewecke. Joys seven, 
G. GoLTERMANN . The moon shines bright (The Waits’ Sony). 
Epvarp Grigc. 7 AV irgin most pure From Sanpyv's Car xs. 
BorTNIANSK!I . Jacob's Ladder. 
Christmas Piece, Op. 72, No. 2 «. M®wpetssonn. . See, see, the heavens smile - . Hewey Pouecece. 
A“ os deo Gounop. . Here we come a-wassailing. 
at. By the gaily circling glass od ~ « Dae. Anne. 
The same, arranged for Flute and Piano by G. Gariboldi, forming Vol. XIV. . The holly and the iv: 
of “ ‘Albume! for Flute and Piano. Augener’s Edition No. 77850. . As Joseph was a-wal ing ooo ; o- Cheney Teese Carct. 
Net 2s. Welcome Yule - oo. 177TH CeNTURY 


ou Aust w Wb & 
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London: AUGENER LIMITED. London: AUGENER LIMITED. 
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MODERN 


Edition 


iva. 
8377a-e ALBUM POUR LE PIANO. 


BLUMENTHAL-ALBUMS. 


60634 
60636 
8064 


6143 


BRAHMS, J. 


THE MONTHLY MUSICAL 


Paper Covers. 
Net. 


A Collection of Favourite — 
Pianoforte Pieces, principally by modern composers. 
5 Books, each 
12 Favourite Pieces : 
Vol. I, 6 Pieces 
ab 6; bow es : ote 
Select Pianoforte Works. Revised by the 
Author. , 6/6 
Variations, Op. 9; 4 Ballads, Op. 10; ” Variations, Op. a, 
Nos, 1 and 2 ; Sislations and Fugue (Handel), Op. 24; 
Variations (Paganini), Op. 35 ; Walzer, Op. 39 ; 2 Etudes 
after Chopin and Weber. 


8vo 


GOTTSCHALK-ALBUM .._... eee GS 


Danse Ossianique, Le Banjo, Pasquinade. 


6470 HELLER-ALBUM 


8166 


8099 


> al 
& 99 


6193 


LACHNER, V. 


KING’S CORONATION BOOK, THE. 


KJERULF-ALBUM .. 


La Chasse, Die Forelle, Auf Flageln des ‘Gesanges, 


HENSELT-ALBUM .._ . .- s i ‘a C, 


Chanson d’amour, La Fontaine, La Gondola, Chanson de 
Printemps, Répos d'amour, Si oiseau j'étais, Berceuse, 
Petite Valse. 


Marches and Choral 
Edited by Edmondstoune Duncan ... mm , 
Bound in cloth gilt 
Contents : —Meyerbeer, Coronation March from 
yhéte "'; Le i ing Edward VII.'s Coronation 
arch; Handel, Ailelujah from ‘‘ The King shail re- 
joice” ; Wagner, Wedding March from ‘ Lohengrin” ; 
Beethoven, Marlborough March and ‘‘ Rule Britannia” 
Purcell, “At his right hand shall stand the Queen” 
Cherubini, “ Les deux journées” ; Gounod, March and 
Chorus from “ Faust" ; Wagner, Marche Réligieuse from 
** Lohengrin’; Duncan, Pageant March; B. A. Weber, 
Coronation March from ‘‘ The Maid of Orleans." 


Pieces, 


“Le Pro- 


aa c. 
Idyl, Vuggevise, Humoreske, Ber- 
Impromptu, Skizzen, Scherzo, and 


Frithlingslied, Salon, 
ceuse, Intermezzo, 
Allegro, 


12 Landler es 
Gift to Johannes Brahms... 


Dances). A Christmas 


LANGE-ALBUM. Favourite Pieces 


Herzeleid, Blumenlied, Edelweiss, and Feen- M: Archen. 


LISZT-ALBUMS :— 


8221 
8389° 
838ga~c 
8469 


Album of Original Pieces . 


I] Penseroso. 
Au bord d'une 


Liebestraum 
Consolation, 
Sposalizio. Source. 


Popular Pieces (10), Edited by E. Pauer 
28 Schubert Lieder. C. 
; Books 
Wagner-Album. 


gto, Complete Bound 6/- 

paper, each 

Selections of Favourite Pieces from 

=e ae Transcribed by Liszt. C, Edited by 

E. Pauer. = J : ve sins Bd., 4 

1. Grand March; 2. Pilgrims’ Chorus; 3. Romance (Tann- 
hauser); 4. Spinner's Song (Flieg. inoins finder); 5. Elsa's 
Dream; 6. Lohengrin’s Reproof to Elsa; 7. Elsa's 
Bridal Procession to the Cathedral; 8. Epithalamium 
and Bridal Song (Lohengrin). 


Or, in 


MOSZKOWSKI-ALBUMS :— 


8245 
935° 
8242 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, THE. 


8271a-i 
8271* I. 


Album Espagnol. Spanish Dances. Op. 21. (Max Pauer) 
Album, Op. 31. 6 Pieces, with Portrait. Bd., net 6/-; paper 
Album of 8 Favourite Pieces, with Portrait and Biography 
Favourite Pieces by 
Representative Composers of the rgth century :— 
9 Books ‘ 
II, 111. The same, bound | in 3 


, bes . ‘ each 
Vols., with Portraits each 


POLISH DANCES (Xaver Scharwenka) :— 


8380 


$381 


Vol. L., with Portrait of Scharwenka, 16 Polish Dances. 


Bd., 7/6 


Vol. II. 9 Polish Dances ... 


RACHMANINOFF-ALBUM. C.: 


03214 
63210 


6321¢ 


Vol. 1. 5 Morceaux de Fantaisie. 
Sérénade, Polichinelle, Mélodie) 

Vol. Il. 3 Morceaux de Salon. 
carolle) : 


Vol. Til. 


“Op. 3. (Prélude, Elégie, 
(Nocturne, Valse, Bar- 


4 Morceaux de Salon. 


} 
] 
| 
(Mélodie, Menesesia, } 
Romance, Mazurka) inne om asa aes a 1 | 


PIANOFORTE ALBUMS 


RECORD. 


IN 


Edition 
No. 
RAFF-ALBUM :— 


8346a Vol. I. (Manon, Aprés le coucher, 

Fleurette, Romance, Minuet) 

Vol. Il. (Nocturne, Cavatine, Le Torrent, an n Loreley Fels, 
Gavotte.) C. ‘ ode ; ie e 

RUBINSTEIN-ALBUM :— 

Vol. I. (Melody in F, Barcarolle, Romance in Fr, Nocturne, 
Imprompte in G, Scherzo) 

Vol. Il. (Marche a la Turque, Romance in £ ¢ flat, 
vienne, Tarantelle)... Sai : 

Vol. IIL. (Valse Caprice, Impromptu. in E flat, Mestiene 
in G, Romance in p flat, Barcarolle in a, Réverie) .. 

Vol. 1V. (Trot de Cavalerie, wales in & flat, Souvenis, 
Nocturne in F) , 

Vol. V. (Impatience, 
carolle in G minor) . 

Vol. VI. (Polonaise in C minor, ” Pevewclle in G major, 
Allegro appassionato, Melody in Bb major, Ondine, Etude) 

Vol, VII. Nocturne in G, Mélancolie, Réverie, Aubade, 
Mazurka) sd ae 7 : pa j 

Vol. VIII. (4 Serenades) 


SCHULHOFF-ALBUM :— 
Vol. I. (Galop di a, | Valse oe Caprice 
Airs bohémiens) 
Vol. Il. (Chanson du Berger. C ha anson & boire, Chanson des 
Paysans bohémes, Valse brillante, and Carlsbad Polka) . 
Vol. Ill. (Nocturne, Romanza, 
Elégie, Le Tournoi) 


SONY TIS-ALSUM. New Edition, revised by the Author. 


Vol L (Le Soir, La Nuit, Alla Menuet, Impromptu, 
Mélodie, Danse des Gnomes, Cantiléne, Scherzino, Les 
Spectres, Alla Marcia, wemperene Aubade, ee, 
Passant les Steppes) ‘ 
Vol. Il. (Berceuse, Inquiétude, Sur la brune, ae revoir, 
Menuet, wey Impromptu, Dans les foréts, Le jeu 
des enfants, A la montagne, En aval, Gavotte, Solitude, 
Scherzo-étude) ‘ int a ant 


SOUSA-ALBUM. 


SPANISH DANCES AND ROMANCES. ——* and ar- 
ranged by E. Pauer 
STRAUSS-ALBUM :— 
12 Favourite Dances Bd., s/- 
Book I. (An der schénen b rey Donau, Auf freiem Fusse, 
Doctrinen, Fesche Geister, Figaro Polka, Frauenherz) 
84496 Book II, (Morgenbiatter; Promotionen; Schiitzen-Quad- 
rille; roo1 Nacht; Wein, Weib; Wiener Kinder) 
STRELEZKI-ALBUM. Select Pieces :-—- 
Vol. I. (Valsette, Sur la rive, In Fairyland, Menuet a 
l'antique en m1 bémol, Mazur) , , 
Vol. Il, (Saltarelle brillante, Valse-Scherzo, Mazurk, Bar- 
carolle-Venezia, La Regata Napolitana) ‘ ‘ 


TSCHAIKOWSKY-ALBUM :— 
Vol. I. (Troika, Romance, Chant sans Paroles, 
d’Album, and Nocturne) 
Vol. Il. (Barcarolie, Chanson triste, Humpresque, Mazourka 
de Salon, Valse-Scherzo, Chant sans paroles) 4 


T HE 
PIANOFORTE PIECES BY REPRESENTATIVE 
COMPOSERS OF THE NINETEENTH CEN 
Chronologically arranged, with Portraits. 
Elegantly bound in 3 Vols., each net ros. 6d. 
Vol. I., with portrait of Liszt, contains Pieces by Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Schumann, Taubert, Lachner, Liszt, Hiller, Thal: 
berg, Haberbier, Wagner, Henselt, Heller, Volkmann. 
Vol. I1., with portrait of Rubinstein, 
Sterndale Bennett, Gade, Gounod, 


Kirchner, Schulhoff, E. Pauer, 
Kubinstein, 


Vol. I11., with portrait of Scharwenka, contains Pieces by 
Bendel, Brahms, ensen, Barnett, Rheinberger, Tschai- 
kowsky, Dvorak. Grieg, H. Scholtz, Mackenzie, X. Schar- 
wenka, Nicodé, Moszkowski, Max Pauer. 


Ranz-des-Vaches, 


83464 


83624 
83626 “Crece- 
836ac 
83624 


2 


8362¢ Preghicra, Va tee Allemagne, Bar- 
8362/ 
8 362g 


8 362A 


8390a sur des 
83908 
8 390 


resraggr ria wei 


84404 


B44t 10 Favourite Marches 


8279 


8449 
84494 


64584 


64584 


84584 Feuillet 


84585 


contains Pieces by 
Kiel, Raff, Reinecke, 
Bargiel, " Seeling, Bilow, 
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6343 
6344 
6345 
6346 
6347 
6348 
6349 
6199 


| KINDERGARTEN. 


EASY PIANOFORTE 


In AUGENER’S 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


‘ ALBUMS CLASSIQUES POUR LA JEUNESSE (Classical 
Albums). Each containing about 36 Pianoforte Solos and 
Duets arranged for small hands. Selected, arranged, and 
revised by E. Paver. With Illustrated a In 
paper covers, each . 

J. S. Baca 32 Solos end 4 Duets. 

BEETHOVEN 30 

Hanpe 30 

Hayon 24 

MENDELSSOHN 30 

Mozart 

ScHUBERT 

SCHUMANN 

Waser 30 
The same Albums 


with ae h Fingering. Edition Nos. 
8301—8 309 


Paper covers, each 
Sound in cloth, each 
ALBUM, ». ByC. Gr 
ALBUM. 20 melodious Tone-Pictures in progressive order. 
Op, 80. By A. Logscunorn 
AL BU M. 56 Pieces. By 
Culla 


24 easy Pieces. Op. 21 RLITT 


Edited by Th. 


in paper covers 


R. ScHUMANN. 
Bound in cloth, 
The same . Po 
ALBUM FOR THE you NG. 
Edited by Th. Kullak 
ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG (Jugend- Album). 
By P. Tscualxowsky. Edited by O. Thiimer 
ALBUM POUR LA JEUNESSE (Album for the Young) 
20 melodious Pieces, Op. 140, By C. Guruitrt 
ALBUM LEAVES FOR THE YOUNG. 
Op. 101. By C. Guru rt 
ALBUM FUR DIE JUGEND 
Op. 83. By A. Kruc ove - 
ALBUM FUR DIE JUGE ND (Album for the 
Op. 62. By X. ScHARWENKA 
AUS DER JUGENDZEIT. 
AX REGER 
CHILD.LIFE 


ULLAK, 


5S. 5 
pular edition, 


°P 68. 


in paper covers 
By R. SCHUMANN, 


Op. 39. 


20 short Pieces. 
(Album for the Young). 
Young). 


20 shert Pieces. Op. 17. By 
(Kinderleben) Op. 62 


and 8:1. By Tu. 
Edited by C. Gurlitt. 


In paper covers 
Bound in cloth 
CHILD'S LIFE, A. (Jugend Album). By E. Paver. 
CHILDRENS ALBUM (Kinder-Album) 
without Uctaves. Op. 55. By A. KruaG 
CHILDREN’S ALBUM. By C. Reinecke. 
Songs, arranged by the Author 
CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 40 short, 
140 and Op. ror. By C, Guewirt 
CHRISTMAS PIECES for Children. 
GADE.. 
CHRISTMAS P EC ES. 
Present for his young 
SOHN-BARTHOLDY 
DOLLS’ BALL, A 
pieces. Op.o2. By A. Kruc... : os 
EASY PIECES by Beernoven. Selected, edited, 
arranged in progressive order by E, Kuhistrom 
Vol. I. 
Vol. Il. Easy Pieces o 
EASY PIECES, 12, by Hanpet (with 
explanatory remarks by Hans von Bilow) 
FIRST LESSONS. Op 
GURLITT ‘ 
FIRST LESSONS. Easy Pieces, 
Op. 


12 easy Pieces 
53 Children’s 
ve oO. 


melodious Pieces. Op. 
Bound in cloth 

Op. 36. By N, W. 
as a Christmas 


By F. Menpe.s- 


6 pieces , intended 
friends. Op. 72. 


(Ein Puppenball) Short, humoristic 


and 
The Easiest Pieces 


fingering and 


34 short Melodies. 117. By ¢ 

REINECKE 
Guruirt. 
2 Books each 


‘Op. as2. ByC. 
179 sy Cc. 
By C. Reinecke :— 


KINDERGARTEN (Musical). 
I, Within the compass of Five 


Vol. My First Pieces. 
Notes oo 
Voi. 11.@ Favourite Melodies, 
Notes. 
. IL. 
. IV. 
A 
. Vi. 
. Vil. 


Within the compacs of Five 


My ‘én donee 
Folk 
Folk-songs and Dances. 
Telling Fairy Tales 

Musical Illustrations 
. Vill. Part I. 
1X. Masquerade. Part IlI.. 


LITTLE SKETCHES omen Octaves. 
KRAUSE 


ongs and Dances. I 
Il. 
Masquerade. 


Or. 77. By E. 
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8 


163 


28a 


69554 


6958 


fan undoubted master such ancient friends as 
Bailiff's Daughter of Islington’ 
point « 
while far-fetched 
arm ’s-length. 


8603 


6871-79 


RECORD. 


FOR YOUNG 


Continental Fingering 


PLAYERS, 


Pianoforte Solo (continued) 

MELODIOUS PIECES for Beginners. By C. Gururtt 
MUSICAL SCRAP BOOK roo short Pieces by various 
Classical Composers, without Octaves. By E. Paver 

The same, bound in cloth 
OUR FAVOURITE TUNES (Unsere 
A Collection of Melodies, 
Cornetius Gurutr. Op, 
Books I. and II, 
Book III each 


PRIMULA SERIES, THE, OF PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. 
By Eric Kunistrrom. A collection of Original Pieces 
and Exercises for Small Hands and in Easy Keys, leading 
up to the difficulty of Clementi’s first Sonatina in c :— 


Lieblings-Melodien). 
Ancient and Me “ern. By 
106 - . Bound 
Paper Covers each 
Composers of the Ro mantic School 


First Series. 


» Exercises for use in the most elementary stages of Piano- 
“an Playing. C. 
50 Elementary Original P’ feces (without Octaves) 
45 Original Pieces (without Octaves) 
50 Preludes and Studies 
32 Pianoforte Duets 
SECOND 
collection of Popular 
Easy Style, 
Sonatina in « 


26 British Melodies 

Melodies 
56 National Songs and Dan es. 
18 School Marches. 


OERIES. 
Airs, Marches, etc., 9 in an 
and advancing in difficulty from Clementis 


By Eric KuxLstTROoM 
32 Operatic eee 
By C, Guruitt 
Arranged by Eric Kunistrom 
38 Folk-songs and Dances. Arranged by C. Reinecke 
42 Folk-songs and Dances, Arranged by C. Reinscke 
SANTA-CLAUS ALBUM, 
By A. Kruc 
SCENES OF CHII DHOOD. 
SCENES FROM 
Characteristic 
_6 Op. 
d Op. 100 , - 
SCENES OF ¢ HII DHOOD. (Kinderscenen). Easy Pieces. 
Op. 15. By R. Scuumann. Edited by Th. Kullak 
TWELVE PIECES (to the Memory of Cornelius Gurlitt) on 
the initials “C.G" Op, 262. By C. Reinecke 
THE VILLAGE FAIR. Easy characteristic Pieces without 
Octaves. Op. 61. By A. KruGc 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 

DIABELLI, A 

within the cx 

GURLITT, ¢ Grateful Tasks. 
the Major and Minor Keys 

structed upon 5 notes. Op. 

18 Short Pieces (the Secondo within the 
notes) Op. 136 

Der Kindergarten 

Book II. 

took IV. 

+ KIEL, F. Easy Piano Duets. 

KIRCHNER, F. 

Op. 


12 Musical Bagatelles. Op. 112. 
Op. 74. 
CHILDHOOD. 
By A. 


GuURLITT 
Kinderwelt, 


By ¢ 
Aus der 
Pieces. LOESCHHORN : 


2 Books, each 
2 Books, each 


Melodious Exercises, the Primo part 
mpass of 5 notes. ace 

26 Original Pieces in — 
the Melodies (Primo) ce 
102 


mpass of 


Op. 179 
17 Pianoforte Duets ... coe 
National Hymns (National-H ymnen) ‘ 
13 2 Books, each 
Tone Sketches (Ton-Skizzen). 4 Pieces 
986 ri 
KRUG, A. 
easy style 
PARRY, SIR HUBERT. 
the British Isles. 
jook I. 
Book II. 


Op. 


Double 
Op. 


Blossoms. to Melodious Pieces in 
a C. 2 Books, each 
Characteristic Popular Tunes of 
Selected and arranged 

English and Irish Airs 

Welsh, and Border Songs 


Scotch, 


7 


2 


it certainly seems to us that under the strong vet gentle touch 


‘Gossip Joan 
become quite young aga. 


and therefore 


unsuitable harmonies have 
~ Daily Teleg A 


Tra pn. 
PRIMULA SERIES. 
small hands :— 

Book V. 32 Pianoforte Duets 
REINECKE, » Pianoforte Duets 
Musical + = einen » Books ... 


A Collection of Original Pieces 


Op. 54 


e och 


6, New Burlington Street; and 22, Sevente Street. 


and * 
Every little 
of beauty is brought out by delicious bits of counterpoint and imitation, 
been kept at 


The 
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N EW VIOLIN AND PIANO MUSIC, | NTEW EFFECTIVE PIANOFORTE PIECES, 
4 Published by AUGENER LIMITED. a N BRILLIANT, YET NOT DIFFICULT. 
—" Basy. on 4 AVOLIO, JEAN. Valse, from Petite Suite. Op 97 
7332 BERGHOUT, J. Kinder-Stiicke. Short Pieces. (Violin in CUNNINGHAM, G. D. Valse Caprice vores 
rst position.) Op. 26 ae - re Z = net 2 6 ESIPOFF, STEPAN. Menuet de Concert. Op. 16, No. 2 


7:18 KREUZ, E. Six easy pieces (in the 1st position). Op. Saiterdlio. Op. 22, No.2 — — 
(Lullaby, Gavotte, Barcarolle, March, Romance, Finale.) —— The Sphynx. Mazurka. Op. 19, No.6 ... 
net 2 6 GAUTIER, L. Brussels Lace. Court Dance ... 


‘* Beginners on the violin are lucky to get such a good musician as Mr. HORVATH, GEZA. Scéne hongroise. Op. 63, No. 2 
Kreuz to write for them these little pieces.”— Musical News, November 12, | 
1904 | — Valse espagnole. Op. 63, No. 3 - ove oe 
KIRCHNER, F. March of the Lanrquenets. Op. 977 
MASCHERONI, A. Mazurka “‘ Arlequin” 
Moderately Difficult. NOLCK, A. Valse élégante. Op. 95 “ “ 
7439 ALBUM, of 10 Pieces for the Violin, with Pianoforte accom NUNEZ, GONZALO DE J. Fleur de Lis. Valse . 


emer Composed and arranged by FERDINAND SARTORIO, ARNOLDO. Happy Hearts. Gavotte. Op. 551 
SRABL ik eaepy: 2 inn oe ee 


No 


11697 SCHOLZ, R. 4 Shcrt Pieces, Op, 20 (in the first position). ret 


-~vww sr ww w 


—— Rose Blossom (Rose Fleurie). Brilliant Waltz. Op. 591 


SOMERVELL, ARTHUR. ae di Valse ms * Pan 
Pipes”) . Pa 


E:nst. Hungarian Air. 
. Schubert. Greeting. 
3. Beethoven. Farewell. 


1 

2 

3 

4. Chopin. Mazurka, Op. 7, No. 1, Lenten: AUGENER LIMITED. 
5. R. and F. Israel. The Prayer. er 

6 
7 
- 


. Chopin. Nocturne. Op. 9, No. 2. ve , "s C ite n 
ae a atesealt a H UGO WOLF'S Compcsitions :— 
SONGS. 


F. Israel. Allegro Cadenza to Beethoven's Coucerto. 
With German and English Wor s. 


9. Beethoven. Larghetto (adagio) from the Concerto. ee 
én No 
LIEDER AUS DER JUGENDZEIT. 12 Songs. Com- 


1>. Taubert. Love's Melody. 
plete in one Vol. Original and low exch vol. 
ALCOCK, GILBERT, A. Romence. Op. 26.. , al » | The same Songs separately - . each from 10d. to 
d@’AMBROSIO, A. Romance, Op. 27 .... of Me —— Modest heart. ‘I’m not as other lassies are” vee 
BARTON. HORACE. Roman 3144-6 BOOK OF ITALIAN LYRICS. 3 Vols. .. w» each 
NN, . ance . 


MORIKE-LIEDER. 53 Songs :— 
3; CENTOLA, ERNEST. Petite Suite. (Orientale.) Op. 


. 3140a.b Vol. I. Original and low... , lee wo eah 
Orientale, Sérénade, and Gavotte.) 31414,6 each 
, . ” ” oe / ~ a 


» COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. Gipsy Suite. Op. 20. 3142,) lll. yy ” we ae ane Ch 
No. 1, Lament and Tambourine. No. 4, Waltz . — | 31434,4 ; ” ” to we ” “+ each 
With German Words. 


GOETHE-LIEDER. Cpl. 
DE-ANGELIS, G. Morceaux caractéristiques :— om my , mth: on 
Op. 12, No.1. Enfin seuls owe ap ‘ MICHELANGELO-LIEDER 
a. Romanza ... ‘i ps hae ; | 4 LIEDER NACH HEINE, etc. Pa we “ 
3. Serenata os Pm eee oe ‘ 3 REINICK-LIEDER ... a “ -. each 


ESIPOFF,STEPAN. Morceaux de Salon: CHORAL WORKS. 
Ne. 1. Un peu triste . pm ee , : i . 
; CHRISTNACHT (Christmas). Hymnus for _ Chorus, 
2. Melancolia : ‘ide 
" , and Orchestra. Vocal score, edited by F. Fol 
3. Menuet A |'Antique. (In G.) nig : . 
, (Prices of Score and Parts on Suede 
4. Berceuse d’ Enfant " ” P 
6 GEISTLICHE LIEDER (Eichendorff) for mixed 
HORVATH, GEZA. Sérén de fantastique. Op. 67 .. Chorus. 6 Numbers. Scores, each »/-; Chorus paris, each 


| KRUG, A. Walzer. Op. 1:6 ; The same, for Male Chorus, arranged by Max Reger. 
» A. alzer, p- % oe one | Scores, each 1/-; Chorus parts, each 





(For Review, s ¢ p. 231.) 


~—— 4A'‘ricanDances. Op. 58... 


b ——- - Arioso. Op. 179 ‘ . woe ; | , 

REINECKE, C. Romance & sob like STRING QUARTETS. 
QUARTET in b minor, Score (miniature size), 1/1 ; Parts 
ITALIAN SERENADE. Score (miniature size), 8d. ; Parts 


: ’ . : . ORCHESTRA. 
SCHMEIDLER, C. 3 Short Pieces (Vortragsstiicke). Op. 46 PENTHESILEA. Symphonic Poem, after H. v. Kleist’s 
WECKERLIN, J. B. Lauterbach. Valses alsaciennes. tragedy. Edited by Josef Hellmesberger 
Arranged by Fr. Hermann jen ads * , ~ Full Score (for private use only) 
Orchestral Parts ; e a _ ‘ot 
String Parts, Violin I., IL, hese Violoncello, and 
Bass ee . each 


SAINT-GEORGE, G. Gavotte et Musette. Op. 57 .. 


7569a —— L Ancien Régime. aitme Petite Suite. Op. 60. 


IVE VIOLIN SOLOS, FOR CONCERT USE. 


Arranged for Sisestion Deis wa Max eis 
Composed or arranged by FERDINAND ISRAEL 


ITALIAN SERENADE, for small orchestra : 
Ne. 1. F. Israel. African Dance. Full Score 

2. Prelude | Orchestral Parts 

3. Paganini—F, Israel. Surprise Solo String Parts .. a 
4. Taubert. 1 ove'’s Melody. | Arranged for Pianoforte Duet by Max aie 


5. F. Israel. The Mermaid, 20 SONGS, with Orchestral Accompaniments. 


Edition No. 5662. Price, net, 1 Specified Lists of the above Songs post free on application. 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. London: AUGENFER LIMITED. 
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COLERIDGE-TAYLOR’S SELECT VOCAL 
WORKS Published by AUGENER LIMITED. 


~™ 
me J 
SONGS. 


OP, 12. SOUTHERN LOVE SONGS. 
Edition No. 8819. 
1. My Love 
2. Tears on 
3. Minguillo ... pal 
4 If Thou Art Sleeping, “Mai len 
5. Oh! my Lonely Pillow.. 
OP. 17. AFRICAN ROMANCES, for Soprano or Tenor. 
(An African Love Song ; A Prayer; A Starry Night ; Dawn ; 
Over the Hills ; How shall I Woo Thee ?) 
Kdition No, 8817. 
Also separately, 
OVER THE HILLS. No 
net, 18. 
HOW SHALL I 
G flat, F, and p; 
24. IN MEMORIAM. 3 Rhapsodies for Low Voice. (1. 
Fades ; 2. Substitution; 3. Weep Not.) 
Edition No, 8868. Net, 1s. 
. 29. THREE SONGS (Lucy, Mary, Jessy), 
Edition No. 8869. Net, 
- §7- SIX SORROW SONGS, for Contralto Voice. 
Christina G. Rossetti, Augener’s Edition No. 8870. 
. O, what comes over the sea. No. 4. She sat ard sang alway. 
2. When I am dead, my dearest, »» 5 Unmindful of the Roses 
3» Oh, Roses for the flush of youth. | ., 6. Too late for love. 


for Soprano or Tenor. 
Price, 2s, net. 
(A Spanish Ditty). 
(A Lament). 
(Ancient Spanish). 
(Portuguese). 
(Stanzas to a Hindoo Air). 


Ballad ; 
Price, net, 2s. 


No. 6. 1 in D, 2 in B; each, 


No. 7 WOO THEE? 


In three keys, 
each, net, 2s. 


Earth 


for Soprano or Tenor. 


rs. 6d, 


The words by 
Price, net, 2s. 


Separately from the same, 


YDFUL OF THE ROSES. Op. 57. No. s. 


CANTATA. 

. 26. THE GITANOS. A Cantata-Operetta for Female Voices, Soli, 

and 3.part Chorus, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Vocal Score. 

Edition No. 9088. Net, 2s. Book of Words and connecting Text for 

Recitation, Edition No. go88a. Net, 6d. 

** Among recently published cantatas for female voic es, none is more 
charming than Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘The Gitanos,’ in which the voices 
are excellently treated and the characte: istics of the composer's style most 
advantageously « =xhibited. Spoken dialogue is apparently necessary for the 
complete prese ntment of the work, and apparently there is some idea of its 
being acted as well as sung. The Times. 


London : AUGENER LIMITED. 


— C. VILLIERS STANFORD'S SONGS, 


UNMIN Net. 2s. 


A Corsican Dirge. (From the Corsican, by Alma Strettell) 
A Message to Phyllis. (Th. Heywood) 
Crossing the Bar. (Tennyson) 
La Belle Dame sans Merci, (J, Keats) 
No. 1 in F minor } 
No. 2 in G minor } 
May’s Love. (Elizabeth B. Browning) 
Prospice. (Robert Browning) » ew 
The Lute Song 


The Milkmaid’s (From Gusnenn s ‘* Que en tiie ). each 


VOCAL ALBUMS. 
tz ENGLISH SONGS. (Edition No. 8938) .. 4- 
Since Thou, No. 7. 
Truest, 
2. Crossing the Bar. 9. 
3- 1 Praise the Tender Flower, 10 
4- Say, O say! saith the Music. It. 
5. A Corsican Dirge. } 12. 
6. Prospice. 
ALBUM OF SONGS (H. HEINE). 
Book I. Op, 4. 6Songs. (Edition No. 10071) 
No. 1. Stars Above Me. No. 4. Spring. 
2. On Thy Blue Eyes. 5. Sad is the Springtime. 
Thou Art My Love. 6. The Burterfly’s Love is 
the Opening Rose. 


; 
Song } 


ALBUM OF 


No. 1. O Fondest and La Belle Dame sans Merei 
The Milkmaid’s Song. 
The Lute Song. 

To Carnations. 

Out Upon It! 

Why so Pale? 


Book II. Op. 7. 6Songs. (Edition No, 10072) 
No, 1. My Love is a Flower No. 4. Almansor Dying 
2, As the Moon’s Pale Like- | 5. I Seal thy Lips, 
ness (Quivers. 6. Slumber Song. 
3. On the Deep Blue Girdled | 
Heaven. | 
Music to Alfred Tennyson’s Drama ‘‘ Queen Mary ” (Overture, 
Entr'actes, 2 Songs: The Lute Song and The Milkmaid's 
Song, and Incidental Music). Op. 6. 
Orchestra parts on hire from the publishers. 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 
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(; EORG HENSCHEL’S ALBUM OF SONGS 
(Lieder-Album), with German and English words. 
Edited by Mrs. G. 
(With Portrait of Mr. 


Edition No. 388s. 


HENSCHEL, 


and Mrs. Henschel. 


Price 4s. net. 


O maiden with those cheeks like 7. When I had dared approach her. 
roses. 8. Flow gently. 

. Before the enemy, 9. A red, red rose. 

. How fair is the world. o. Should I refuse him. 

4. All sleep ‘rom my sad eyes oy t. Hark, the nightingales 

fled. | singing 

And if thou art a rosebud | . O bush rin, my babie. 

. O that I dared one kiss to press. | 


Published separately from the Album. 
TWO SONGS (Zwei Lieder). 


A red, red Rose; And if thou art a Rosebud 


Nos. 9 and 


Price, net, 2s. 


‘A Red, Red Rese,’ the second ‘ And if 
thou art a Rosebud,’ are two charming and yet simple vw cal pieces by 
Georg Henschel. The tormer presents a gentle and expressive melody, 
interrupted by a brief agitato minor section, while in the latter the thought- 
ful harmonies of the accompaniment will he admired. Sincerity of feeling 
stamps both songs, which, it need scarcely be added, are grateful to the 
singer.” —The Daily Telegraph 


* Two songs, the first entitled 


No. 11. DOV’ E LA SORELLA (Hark, 


ingales are singing). 


the night- 


With Italian and English words. Net 2/ 


O HUSH THEE, MY BABIE. 


No. 2.in &; No. zine, 


Lullaby. 
No. rin G: with simplified accompaniment. 


Price, each, net 2 


London : AUGENER LIMITED. 


R ORLANDO MORGAN'S 
XN. “INDIAN SONGS.” Op. 34. An 


Indian Lullaby ; An Indian Squaw's Song. 


(Edition No. & 
(Edition No. 


NEW SONGS. 
Indian Serenade; An 


For Contralto or Baritone. net 2/6. 


For Soprano or 


7134.) 


Tenor, 89137.) net 2/6. 


Separately :— 
** An Indian Serenade.” net 2/ 


‘** Three Indian Songs’ by Orlando Morgan, the music of which is fully 
are for contralto or baritone. ‘An 
Indian Lullaby,’ dedicated to Madame Clara Butt, is decidedly the 
The other two are ‘An Indian Serenade’ and 

Squaw’s Song’ ; the music is quite in keeping with the wor ds. 
can be had in soprano and tenor keys as well.” ~ Musical 
August 6th, 1904. 

‘Taste and musicianship have already been displayed by R. 
Morgan in a number of vocal pieces, and his ‘ Incian Songs yield further 
evidence of those qualities First we meet with a delicate ‘ Indian Serenade,’ 
to whic h su_ceeds an Indian Lullaby of smooth character, and then comes 
an ‘ Indian Squaw’s Song,’ notable for realistic effects simply set forth.” 
Daily Telegraph, Anau st 18t, 1904. 


most 
‘An Indian 
The songs 
Standard, 


Orlando 


A SONG GARLAND. 
Edition No. 
Edition No. 8916, for Contralto or Baritone, net 2s. 

SEPARATE 
No. 1, 


Op. 32. 
8915, for Soprano 


Vocal Suite for high or low voice 


or Tenor, net 2s. 


SONGS from the same :— 


Swedish Love Song, in F min. and c min., 
each, net 


2. 


»» 3, Chansonnette, in » flat and G .. 


s 
2 
»» 2, Evening Song, in a flat, and e flat .. ,, , @= 
2 
» 4 The Streamlet, in a and F 2 


‘Full of gracious and flowing melody is ‘A Song Gariand,’ by R 


Orlando Morgan, the accompaniments, too, revealing taste and skill,” 


Daily Telegraph. 
London : AUGENER LIMITED. 
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bi E FAMILY GIFT BOOK. 
Pianoforte Pieces, compr sing Christmas Music, Pastorals, 
Hunting Songs, Love Songs, Soldiers’ and Sailors 
Songs, Patriotic Hymns, National Melodies, Dances, 
many of them composed for this work. 
Selected, edited, and partly arranged by 


E. PAUER. 


With Illustrations by Eocena and Lasy, and Poetical Annotations by 
H. 


W. Dutcxen, Ph.D. 


Edition No. 8275. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt sides and edges. Price, 
net, 215. 
Or, in 2 Books, paper covers, each, net, 10s. 


k ROTICON. 30 Love Songs by Scarlatti, Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, Weber, Marschner, Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Gordigiani, and others. 
Selected, edited, and arranged by 


E. PAUER. 


Edition No. Soys Price, net, 2s, 6d. 


UND. AY MUSIC. 


A Collection of 100 short Pieces from Sacred Vocal 
and Instrumental Works of Celebrated Composers. 
Selected and arranged by 
E. PAUER. 
With Chromo-Litho, Augener’'s Edition No. 8296. 


Bound in cloth, gilt sides and edges. Net, 10s. 6d. 
Or in 3 Books, paper covers, each, net. 2s. 6d. 


[llustrated Classics for the Young. 
By E. PAUER. 


English Fingering. as Paper je 
Augener's over, Cloth. 
Fdition, PIANOFORTE. Net. Net, 
8016 The Children’s Bach. Short Pieces (32 Solos, s. ad s. @. 
4 Duets), Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 
Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Portrait, 
Iilustrated Biography, &c. , ose ae dios 
8034 The Children’s oven, Short Pieces (30 
Solos, 6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Oc- 
taves), Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With 
Illustrated Biography, &c. 
The Children’s del. Short Pieces (30 Solos, 
6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 
Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Portrait, 


Illustrated Bioe's hy, &c. . ae fle os 
The Childre: * Haydn Short Pieces (24 Soles, 


6 duets), ~ Jos aydn. Selected, Arranged, 
(without Octaves), Fingered, and Revised by E. 
Pauer. With Illustrated Biography .. 

e Children's Mendelssohn. Short Pieces (30 
Solos, 6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Oc- 
taves), Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With 
Illustrated Biography ... 

e Children’s Mozart, Short Pieces (+ 30 > solos, 
6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 
Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Iilus- 
trated Biography, &c, _... te . eee 

The Musical Scrap-Book. co Short Pieces 
by various Classical Composers. Selected, partly 
arranged (without Octaves), and Revised by 
E. Pauer _ nee ‘a 

Musical Pastime for the Young. "36 Short and 
Easy Characteristic and National Pieces. (In the 
Treble Clef, without Octaves.) Composed, Arneane 
and Fingered by E. Pauer 

The Children’s Schubert. Short Pieces (20 > Solos, 
6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 
Fingered and Revised by E. Pauer ... 

The Child:en’s Schumann. Short Pieces (36 
Solos, 4 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Oc- 
taves), Fingered, and Revised by E. Paver. With 
Portrait, &c. 

The Children’s Weber. Short Pieces Go Solos, 
6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Uctaves), 
Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Illus 
trated Biography, &c. ... 

Or as Albums in red cloth with gilt imprint at 
48. 6d. eac 


’ 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 





I ALLET-ALBUM by E. Pauer. A Collection of 
Dance Movements from the Works of Celebrated Composers, r- 
ranged for the Pianoforte. 
In Three Books. Edition No. 8290 a, 4, ¢. 
No. 
8290a Book I. Ballets, etc, by Lully, Rameau, Gluck, Mozart, 
ighini, and Beethoven ig Pe 
82906 Book II. Ballets, etc., by Spontini, Cherubini, ieee, Weber, 
and Meyerbeer - net 
82g0e Book III. Ballets, etc » by Rossini, Sc erly j P~ reny 
etc. ° . oe eee oes net 


ATIONAL DANCES FOR PIANOFORTE 
. = - DUET. 
Edition 
No. 
ALSATIAN DANCES 
8648 Lauterbach. Valses alsaciennes. (Weckerlin) .. net 


BOHEMIAN DANCES, 
Danses boh?tmes. (J. Liw) 2 Books, each, nec 
Bohemian National Dances. (F. Kirchner) i oe 


CARPATHIAN DANCES. (Cursch-Biihren) ‘ net 


HUNGARIAN DANCES. 
Hungarian Dances. (Cursch-Bihren) : oon et 
Bihary Janos-Csirdas. Hungarian Dance. (Cursch- 
Biihren) ... on ove ovo dee an ‘a net 
Hungarian Dances. (F. Kirchner) _... Pe —— 


MASOVIAN DANCES. (S. Noskowski) .. net 
POLISH DANCES. (X. Scharwenka) ses net 


SHEGAS from Mauritius. (Weckerlin), 
No. 1. Premiére Shéga . 
2. Fantasia négre 
3. Deuxitme Shéga .. 


SLAVONIC DANCE. (Cursch-Biibren) 


SPANISH DANCES, 
Album Espagnol. (Moszkowski, Op. 21) .. a pe 
Danses espagnoles, (F. Kirchner) . ou, ee 
3 New Spanish Dances: Cadiz, Séville, Bolero. (Strelezki) 


net 

STYRIAN DANCES. 
Valse styriennes. (Landler). (F. Kirchner), 3 Bks. each net 
Styrian Dances. (@. Pauer) ... R me. oe ~= nett 


SWEDISH DANCES. 
Airs and Danses suédoises. (L. Schytte.) (M. F. 52) 


Performed at the Crystal Palace, the Philharmonic, and other 
prominent Concerts. 


IGHLAND MEMORIES. 
Suite of 3 Scottish Scenes (By the Burnside; On the Loch; 
Harvest Dance), for Orchestra, by HAMISH MacCUNN. Op. 30. 
Edition 
No. 
joo3a Orchestral Score 
70036 Orchestral Parts ‘ 
Arrangements by the Compo er :— 
Pianoforte Solo. 
No. 1. By the Burnside 
2. On the Loch 
3. Harvest Dance 
6216 The 3 Numbers, complete 
6995 Piavofurte Duet, Complete 
7520 Violin and Piano, Complete 


© “ These are agreeable and characteristic pieces, highly charged with on 

local colour which Mr. MacCunn is always able to apply with so happ 

touch, The principal melody of the first movement is singularly beautiful : 

while there is no resisting the stamp and swing of the ‘ ' Highland Dance.’ 

Ina word, this modest little suite puts forward a strong claim to the admira- 

tion of the musician, and easily earns warm compliments for its composer." 
- The Daily Telegraph. 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 
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BEETHOVEN-D'ALBERT 


SONATAS FOR PIANOFORTE. 


Instructive Edition, with Critical and Explanatory | 


Annotations and Fingering, by 
EUGEN D’ALBERT. 


TEXT—ENGLISH, GERMAN, and FRENCH 


Three Vols., paper cover, each net 7s. 
» Handsomely bound, each net tos. 6d. 


Any Sonata may be had singly. 
Prospectus post free on application. 


According to the judgment of many competent 
authorities, the D’ALBERT EDITION is the best 


of all existing issues. 


ALFRED LENGNIOCK, 58, Berners Street, 
London, W. 


MOORE’S Two Pianoforte Pieces :— 
BERCEUSE. Morceau caractéristique. /-. 
LA GRACIEUSE. 


3 H. 


Danse-Caprice. 3/-. 
Also 
BERCEUSE, for Violin and Piano. 3/-. 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 


Standard English Songs 


Edited by W. A. BARRETT. 


(100). 


The accompaniments arranged by Dr. Stainer, Dr. Martin, 
Henry Gadsby, A. J. Caldicott, Burnham Horner, Joseph 
Barnby, and the Editor. 


d 
In 5 Books (No. 8830a-e) .. each, net ° 
Complete (No, 8830) oss ose ne am io | ° 
Complete, bound (No. 8830*) ... aii wed ~~: Jae 6 


ea VOCAL CATALOGUE of AUGENER’S 

EDITION (Catalogue V., Part E) contains :—Vocal Exercises 
and Schools, Modern and Classical Albums of Songs and Duets, Song 
Books for Children, Part Songs, Sacred Music, Cantatas, Operettas for 
Children, Operas, etc. G-atis and post free on application. 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 


MONTHLY MUSIC Ab 
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| the melody itself. The collection is altogether admirable. 
| songs appears to have been made with great judgment.”—7’e Scotsman. 


| kind put forth in late years. 





RECORD. 


MINSTRELSY 
OF IRELAND. 


200 Irish Songs, adapted to their traditional airs ; 
arranged for Voice, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment, and supplemented with historical notes. 

BY 
ALFRED MOFFAT. 
Second Edition. 


Augener's Edition No. 8928. Price. net, 4/- ; Bound, net, 6/-. 

“* Although the notes occupy but a modest space, a glance at them shows 
that they represent a great deal of careful reading among the authorities on 
Irish folk music. The accompaniments are tasteful and artistic, without 
being pedantic or intricate, and the instrument is always subordinated to 
The choice of 


“In his setting of the Irish airs, Mr. Moffat has aimed chiefly at sim- 
plicity. In no case is the accompaniment overlaid with harmonic richness 
of effect, and the simple melodic character of the music has been success- 
fully preserved. Mr. Moffat's historical notes add very much to the interest 


| of the volume, and indicate a very thorough study of Celtic folk-lore and 


folk-song on the part of the author.”"—/reeman’s Fournal. 

“Both the Scottish and the Irish volumes are furnished with original 
historical notes bearing upon the airs, and, what is more to the point, these 
have a value to the musical antiquary surpassed by no work of the same 
Mr. Moffat, if we may judge from his full 
references, has examined all available Irish collections both in public and in 
private libraries, with the result that the inquirer has placed before him a 
mass of evidence unquestionably reliable and full. . In conclusion, the 
book may be cited as a musical gathering of great value and interest, and 
one which no lover of Irish music or student of national folk-lore can afford 
to ignore.”-—Leeds Mercury. 


‘THE MINSTRELSY 


OF SCOTLAND. 


— a , 
| 200 Scottish Songs, adapted to their traditional airs 


arranged for Voice, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment, and supplemented with historical notes. 
BY 
ALFRED MOFFAT. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 8930. 
Second Edition. 


Price, in Paper Covers, net, 4/-. Bound in Cloth, net, 6/-. 

“ Mr, Moffat appears to have done his work well. In the of his choice he has 
drawn u all sources, with the result that in the 0c songs and included in the 
=e Pe ae Ley yes by Cy ey are tasteful, oe tly 
tin: it ottish st: . en Oe See an excellent 
Sdicien of Scottish folk music. a 

“ Certainly an im; ant publication. Pg are many such volumes, but few, we 
imagine, with such udicious harmonies and good taste in the p 
to every song.”—Musical Standard. 

**Mr. Moffat’s judgment and resource as a ee eee 

Rpm en Sse The 
highly original.” "—Musical 


“This is a handsome collection of 











the selection of the 
work is i 


of Seetitch songs we Save ener bod Gn, Sttmae 


af 








[ 
UH 


confidently recommend the 
as the completest and best work of the hind ever publis 
“ This is without doubt one of the best and c collections Scottish 
blish The acc are simple but effective, and the historic 
~~" and most vahabie, no pains having been spared by the compiler 


correctness, "—Highiand News. 
London: AUGENER LIMITED. 
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AUGENER’S EDITION VOLUMES. BOUND IN CLOTH. 


ARRANGED AOCORDING TO CLASSES. 


No. PIADOFORED MUSIC. Net. | No, Pianoforte Music (continued). Vet. 
ALBUMS (CLASSICAL). Each containing about 36 Piano- s. d. 8275 FAMILY GIFT- ahi og THE. A Collection of Pianoforte .. 4. 
forte Solos and Duets arranged for small hands. Selected, hristmas Music, P , Hunting 
Arranged, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Illustrated Songs, Love Songs Sue aud Saitces? Songs, Patriotic 
Biography. £. 4to .. . +» each Hymns, Nati Melodies, Dances of the Oiden Time, 
S401 Bach Album 8304 Haydn Album 8307 Gcthusiidee Album National Dances and Modern Dances, many of them com- 
8302 Beethoven Album | 8305 Mende Issohn ‘Album | | 8309 Schube rt Album for this Work. With Illustrations and Poetical 
8303 Handel Albun C, |9306 Mozart Album | 8308 Weber Album Brotacuns (475 pages, the largest collection of good 
8019 BACH, J. S. 48 Preludes and Fugues (E. Pauer), 8vo .. forte Music ‘ver collected under one cover.) Senee 
97046 BEETHOVEN. Complete (38) Sonatas, Folio Edition. by EB. Pauer. 410 
Printed on best English paper, with wide’ margins, Por- GURLITT, C. Our Sennen “Seen. A ‘Collection “ 
trait and Historical Notes. E, Pauer. 2. 3 Vols. : Melodies, Ancient and Modern, Op. 106. C. gto 
Artistic Binding in Gold and Colours. In best morocco .210 — Christmas Album. 40 Short Melodivus Pieces. Cn 140 
In cloth, gilt sides and edges ies rs nat and 101. 4to. 
YDN. Conplete Pianoforte Solo Works. " Bdived and 
8044a-c —— Sonatas (Quarto Edition), critically ee by Eusebius HA s 
Mandyczewski (Edition compared and kept strictly after Fingered by &. Pauer, with Portrait, & 2. 8vo * 
Beethoven's original text). 3 Vols. ... «» each 6 — —— Complete Piano Works, Revised, Phrased, and Fingered 
8045a-c —— Sonatas (4to). New Edition by G. Baccamici, with by Dr. H. Riemann. 3 Vols, .. ++ one 
Portrait and Historical Notes, &c.. C. 3 Vols. .. each 6 HELLER, STEPHEN, Progressive Seedies. sto. C.r— 
—— Complete Pianoforte Works. Octavo Edition. With Vol. 1, 25 Studies, to cultivate the feeling for rhythm and 
Historical Remarks, &c. Edited by E. Pauer, Z,:— expression, Op. 47, and 30 Studies, Op. 46(H. Scholtz) ..  § 
Vol. Il. a5 — sams ” 45, and the Art of 
Phrasing, Op. 16 .. 5 


KING’S CORONATION BOOK, THE. Marches and 
Choral Pieces. Edited by E. Duncan 4 


KULLAK, TH. Child-life (Kinderleben). 24 Original 
Pieces. Op. 62 and 81. Revised by Cornelius Gurlitt. C. 
8064 BRAHMS, J. Select Works. Revised bythe Author. 2. 8vo 6 LISZT. Transcriptions of 22 Songs by Schubert, 8vo. 
g8gca-d CALLCOTT, W. H. The _— — Admired Sacred 3 —— 28 of Schubert's Lieder, transcribed ates portrait of 
Melodies. £ -4 Vols., each 7 Schubert). 4to 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS, THE. (E. Paner), E. 40. — Wagner-Album. Favourite Siaadtiies Wagner's Operas 
The Children’ 8388 The Chi arch roar mm transcribed (Portrait of Wagner) 4to _ 
en's Bach, iidren’s jubert, 
The Children’s Beethoven. | 8429 The Children’s Schumann. MENDELSSOHN. Songs without Words. C. 
The Children’s Handel. 8471 The Children’s Weber. 36 Lieder ohne Worte (containing 6 Books) . 
The Chil onal Haydn, Bebe Musical Pastime for the 8 42 Lieder ohne Worte (containing 7 Books) ao 
he Children’s Mendelssohn, Youn WORKS, (Pauer.) Octavo Edition :— 
The Children’s Mozart. 881 Musical Srap-Book Vol. 1. Concertos, Rondos, &c. Op. 25, 40, #2. 20, 43 
CHOPIN. PIANOFORTE WORKS. Revised by Carl Vol. II. Op. 5, 6, 7, 14, 15) 16 ,28 ‘ 
Klindworth ; final Revise by Xaver Scharwenka. Complece Vol. III. Op. 33, 35, 54. and g other Works. . a 
in 3 Vols., with Portrait and Blogragh “wy. < 6 Vol. IV. Songs without Words. With Poetical Mottces 4 
- MERRY MUSICIANS. Favourite Dances and other 
~ a cheerful Pieces from the Works of the most celebrated 
. Composers ‘of th the 17th and 18ch cencuries, (EB. Pauer.) gto 7 


MOSCHELES. Studies for the Pianoforve as finishing Lessons 
for Advanced Performers, consisting of 24 Characteristic 
Compositions in the ree eal major and mimor keys. Up. 70, 

we ed with Portrait. Revised by E. Pauer. 4to :— 

- With Continental Fingering oe ° o se 
ig Barcarolle, and six other Works ... 5 624 With English Fingering .. pa pa ‘ ime 
a ee ig nas for Pianoforte and MOSZKOWSKI, M. as 3 Abum. 6 Morceaus (with 
te Portrait) .. e. 
pe ' omy, by = z. MOZART. Complete (22) | Sonatas. Folio Edition. Finely 


a ee Hares gy THE. A Collection of engraved, printed on best stout paper, with wide margins. 


of the 17th ath Portrait. Revised, Fingered, and Edited by E. Pauer, £.:— 
Sanpaees 17th and enturies. 
E. Pauer, &. gto: asin 9732 + Euiuon de Luxe, Artistic renner in -_ aud apenas in 


5280 ito Mosart. (With Mozart's Poeun) vs best morocco 
Haesler to Field In wwth, gilt sides and edges 


6287 es ae re 
8288 =: Vol. Hi, Gadow to Schober. (xgth century) —— Complete \63) Pianoforte Works. Octave Kdicien 
Grad Parnase: 8251 Vol. 1. 22 Sonatas, with Portrait. Illustrated Biography, 
wy ee 100 oe pa ada toe | Metronome, Historical feos &c. dpe 
and annotated by G. Buonamici. C. gto. s Vole each g — 8es2=—s«Vol. Il. «at Books of Variations, 12 velar and 
Sel of 20 Studies { his 8 Piano Duets. (Pauer) .. e 
9995  Tensig. 2 Falio — Guim, Bainé » Carl on $200 |. 1l.—-12 Symphonies, arrauged by Max Paser. 
$100 commana Fr. Piaces de Clavecia. _Recaes par J Boel 8271 NINETEENTH Seer sURy, THE. Pianoforte Piece, by 
et Fk. Chrysander. 8vo. Bound in @ .. each 9 6 posers ‘of the 19th century. Chrono- 
9905 CRAMER, J.B.  Stuaies. net, logreally poate C. 4to. — 
po an with Marks of Expression, and Vol. I. Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, Taubert, Lachner, 


ing 
es, as to the — them, Liszt, Hilier, Thalberg, Haberbier, Wagner, Hen- 
by E. Pauer. With &. Yolo in dock aaah é— selt, Heller, Volkmann (Portrait of Liszt) ... 10 


8106 Prudes. (A. ater < to. Limp cloth os Vol. Il. Sterndale Bennett, Gade, Gounod, Kiel, Raff, 
ad . mane. S . ‘ Reinecke, Kirchner, Schuthoff, E. Pauer, Bargie! 


Siwy CZERNY. Brude de la Velocive. Op 299. &. Limpeloth 3 — Seeling, Biiiow, Rubinstein (Portrait of Rubinstein) 10 
Bro —~ 40 Daily Studies. 4. 4to. Limpcloth.. .. .. 2 6 Vol. III. Bendel, ay , poss. ods piebewes, 
— Schwoi of Fugue ying. Tschaikow voi ri M olts 
= aga re -” ran a vhegty Mackenzie, X. Scharwenka, Nicodé, Mostkowski, 
Q908a-d —— mt, 3 soo. Theoretical and Practical School. 4 Vols. each 10 6 Max Pauer (Portrait of Scharwenka) “ to 
Te sn plement to same ‘> 6 
126 ENGE Src C. Pianoforte School for Young Beginners. Z. " 8300 OLD ENGLISH en for the Virgina and 
gto 6 — Harpsichord. (E. Pauer) ; . 10 


8131 ESCHMANN. 8: Instructive Selections from the Composition N Ss s 
of Haydn; Movart and Beethoven. Arranged in Progressive 8297 OLD GERMAN COMPOSER de the i, «. Pauer) 19 
order, C. 4to .. 7 6 8298 OLD ITALIAN COMPOSERS. (E. Pauer).. ee ss @ 


8030 +«=@-:vVol. I. 38 Piano Sonatas. With Illustrated Biography, 
Portrait, Metronome, and Historical Notes to each Sonata 7 


8032 Vol. Il. 21 Books of Variations, 16 Books of smaller Pieces, 
and 4 Piano Duets os 4 ip as $e rr 


8036 1. 11.——Complete Symphonies, arr. by KE, Paver. 2. Vols, each 5 


gui- 
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Net. 
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No Pianoforte_ ang (continued ). 
PAU ER, “E. ‘In Memoriam.” 60 appropriate pieces 
Yew Gradus ad Parnassum, roo Studies for the Piano- > 
forte, Selected, the Fingering Supplem:nted and Revised 
by E. Pauer. Limp cloth. 3 
Sect. a. Scales and Velocity 
» 8. Studies in Thirds and Sixths 
»  ¢. School of the Shake é 
pd. School of the Arpeggio ‘on 
«, Wrist Studies P cor 
r. School of Octaves 
G. Studies in Chords.. 
4. Extension in Arpeggio Chords .. an 
t. School of Staccato... 
»  . School of Legato ... 
L. School for the Left Hand.. 
SCHARWE NKA, XAVER. 19 P lish Dances. (Portrait. ) to ) 
SCHUBERT. Complete Pianoforte Solo Works, Svo :— 
Vol, 1. Piano Solo Sonatas, with Portrait, Biography, 
Historical Notes, &c. (Pauer.) : 
Vol, IL. F I Moments 
and Variations. (Pauer. ) 
—— 28 Lieder, transcribed by F. Liszt (Portrait “of Schubert) 
SCHUMANN. Complete Pianoforte Solo Works, with Portrait, 
Biography, Historical Notes, &c. an Pauer.) 8vo :— 
Vol. I. Op. 1tore ° os we eve 
Vol. Il. Op. 13 to an 
Vol. III. Op, 22 > a 
Vol IV. Op. 72t 
SCHUMANN-AL BuM of 56 Original Pieces, ‘with Advice 
to Young Musicians, Portrait, &c. (E. Pauer.) 4. 8vo 5 
_—— aN. Album. 56 Pidces (Th. Kullak). C. 4to... 
—— onies. a ed by E. Pauer, complete. 
STRAUSS. ALBUM. avourite Dances. 4to 
SUNDAY MUSIC, “A Collection of 10o Short "Pieces 
extracted from the Sacred Vocal and Instrumental Works 
of the most celebrated Composers. (E. Pauer.) 4to ... 10 
WAGNER-LISZT ALBUM, Favourite Pieces from Wagner's 
ras, Transcr. by F. Liszt, (Portrait of Wagner) .. 
WEBER, C. M,. von. Complete (23) Pianoforte Solo orks, 
with Portrait, Biography, &c. ited by E, Pauer. 8vo 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
BEETHOVEN. Symphonies. (E. Pauer.) 
D’'OURVILLE Soirées Musicales on . 
HAYDN. s2 Symph~ ie« arr Mar "aner 

Vol. i. (Nos. 1 to 6), Vol. Il. (Nos. 7 to 12), each Vo. 6 
8588 1.,11. MOZART. 12 Symphonies, arr. by Max Pauer. 2 Vols. each 6 
8620 SCHUMANN. Complete Symphonies. (K. Pauer.) Oblong 4to0 6 


i HARMONIUM. 
8784 LOW, JOS. Harmonium Album. 100 favourite Airs,&c. .. 6 


ORGAN. 
4751 to 55 par mg A Collection of Organ Pieces in diverse 
styles, Edited by W. T. Best. Oblong 4to. 5 Vols. each 12 
HANDEL-ALBUM for the Organ. Containing Extracts from 
Instrumental Music by Handel, now rarely performed. 
Arranged from the scores by W. 1. Best. Oblong folio :— 
ory } Sate ition, with contents, classified index, and Index of 
6758 major and minor keys, &c. In 2 Vols, ess each 15 
VIOLIN. 
ey arranged by F. Hermann. 
A, B. (Euvres modernes... . 
vot & D. CEuvres anciennes et modernes 
val E, F. (CEuvres modernes .. 
H, (CEuvres modernes 
1354 cORELLI, A. Twelve Sonatas fer Violin with figured Bass, 
Op. 5 ‘with Pianoforte accompaniment, worked out from 
= ty bass of = author, and with all necessary in- 
ications for bowing, ingering, and execution of ornaments, 
ustav Jensen ——— ap @. « oe 
—— _(Euvres compiétes J. Joachim et Fe 
. Op. 1 to 6. ™(in Score.) Comp!ete in 2 Vols... 
VIOLONCELLO, 
10001 DUPORT. Method for the Violoncello. Folio . 15 
7778 METHODE DE VIOLONCELLE. Selected from instruc- 
tive works of Dotzauer, Duport, Kummer, Lee, Romberg, 
&c. , edited and augmented by A. Piatti. English and French 
Words, (Portrait of Piatti.) gto. ... ess 
V¥ocAl MUSIV— Songs. 
All 8v0 shape (undies: differently stated), 

8806 BEETHOVEN Complete (67) Songs. (Pauer.) £. & G 
8918 we og NURSERY RHYMES (73) and a Collection of 
id Jingles. (A. Moffat and Frank Kidson.) 

8830 ENGLISH ne (roo STANDARD). Edited, ‘revised, 
a nda ally rewritten by W, A. Barrett 
8844 HULLA. J 8 English Songs, by «ela ‘chiefly 
of the 17th and 18t e 


centuries. we 

8926 KINGS’ MUSIC; or, Musi: connected with Kings and 

ueens, Son sand Vocal Pieces Edited by E. Duncan. 4to. 

Nes4 LIEDER-ALBUM. an Collection of German Songs for a 

rr Medium Voice. Z. & G. 
8860 MENDELSSOHN, Vocal Album. 52 —_ oe )4 ‘E.&G. 

Original Edition ... eg 

8861 Transposed Edition ... « . § 


,8277 


~w RH Be KH Oe wee 





x, ‘Dances, 


8470 


8517 
8542 
8554 


In a Vols. each 6 


#0, 


OhMone 


7322 4t0 


4936 
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2 Volumes each 5 — 
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Vocal Music—Songs (continued). 


8928 MOFFAT, ALFRED. The Minstrelsy of Ireland : 200 Irish 
ngs, adapted to their traditional airs ; arranged and sup- 
plemented with historical notes 
—— The Minstrelsy of Scotland: 200 S> ottish Songs, “adapted 
to their traditional airs ; arranged and supplemented with 
i ey notes . 
MOORE, T Complet+ Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and 
Accompaniments by Sir John Stev:nson, Mus.Doc., and 
Sir Henry R. Bishop 
MOZART. Vocal Album. Complete Songs. (Pauer. ) 
PURCELL, H. 20 Favourite S mgs, with Portrait. (E. 
REINECKE. C. so Children’s Son EB. 4to 
RUBINSTEIN, A. 38 cong. With Portrait. 
Original Edition , 
Transposed Edition . 
SCHUBERT, First Vocal Album. 
Original Edition 
Transposed Edi ion 
— Second Vocal Album, 82 Songs 
— Third Vocal Album. 43 Song 
SCHUMANN. Album of Songs. 
Transposed Edition .. 
VOLKSLIEDER-ALBUM. Edited by E. Pauer. £. ‘. 
WAGNER, R. Vocal Album. 12 Operatic ey EB. & G. 
WEBER, F. The Family Sipging Book. Z£,&G. ... ose 


VOCAL DUETS. 
16 Two-part Songs. (Pauer.) 
18 Vocal Duets, &. & G. 


No. 


8930 


“EB. &G. 
8942 Duncan) 


&. &G.- 


82 Songs e— 


eC Pauer.) E.&G. Original 


MENDELSSOHN. 


£.& G. 
RUBINSTEIN, A. , os 


8973 


VOCAL TUTOR, 
CRIVELLI, D. F. The Art of Singing. In limp cloth. Folio 


BOUND BOOKS ON MUSIC, &e. 

“CON ———. Poetical Introduction to Musical Instrac- 
tion. pas Alexander ... 

9215 CROKER. NORRIS. Handbook for Singers. 

ggoga-cCZE RNY. School of Practical Composition. 3 Vols., each 

9199 DANNREUTHER, ©. Wagner and the Reform of the 
Opera (with Portrait of W agner) 

g179 G we tee IN, AMINA, Practical Hints on the T echnique and 

Touch of Pianoforte Playing, with Illustrations __... 

rorro KNOWLES, C. hymes on the Rules of Harmony, 
founded on Dr. 'Prout’s “ Harmony” 

g214 MATTHEWS, J. A Handbook of the Organ. Second Edition 

g18o NIECKS, FREDERICK. A Concise Dictionary of Musical 
Terms with an introduction to the elements of music. 

Introduction to the Elements of Music (se 
PETERSON, FRANKLIN. Elements of 


gr71 


“Third Edition 


rately) 


gr - 
gig usic. 7th Ed. 


9192 —— An Introduction to the Study of Theory. A Sequel tothe 


g182 


“Elements of Music,” and intended to pre the Student 
for Professor Prout’s Series of Theoretical Works. 4th Ed. 
to1o1/2 ———- Pianist’s Handbook. A theoretic companion to prac- 
tice. Crown 8vo -2 Vols., each 
10103 ——— Catechism of Music, Crown 8vo. Second Edition’... 
PROUT, EBENEZER. HARMONY: Its Tueory anv 
PRACTICE. Demy 8vo. Newly revised and std re- 
written. Eighteenth Edition 
g18%e —— Analytical Key to the Exercises in same ... 
9183 —— COUNTERPOINT: oy wk AND FREE. 
91834 —— Additional Exercises to ‘ ir 
gt84 —— DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND CARON. 
Dew 8vo. Third Edition s ‘ 
or85 —— FUGUE. Demy 8vo. Fourth Edition ... es 
9186 —— FUGAL ANALYSIS. Demy 8vo. Third Edition ... 
9187 —— MUSICAL FORM. Demy 8vo. Fifth Edition ‘ 
9188 —— APPLIED FORMS. Demy 8vo. Fourth Edition ... 
g189 —— THE ORCHESTRA. Vol. 1.—The Technique of the 
Instruments. Third Edition ° 
Vol. II. Orchestral Combina'ion, and Ed 
RIEMANN, DR. H. Catechism of Musical Instraments 
(Guide to Instrumentation) , o - 
—— Catechism of Musical History : - 
Port 1. History of Musical Instruments, and History of 
Tone Systems and Notations .. 
9203 ~+&Part Il. History of Musical Form, ‘with Biographical Notices 
9204 —— Catechi-m of Pianoforte Playing... 
g207 —— Catechism of Musical A’sthetics . 
g205-6——_ Analysis of J. S. Bach’s “ 48 Preludes and Fugues.” 
2 Parts ... each 
Harmony Simplified ; or the Theory « of the Tonal Fu unc- 
tions of Chords 
9208 Introduction to Playing from Sc re 
g200 —— wt ge OF MUSIC, Translated by j. & 
Ss B.A. Third Edition with Appendix 
10108 RIMBAULT, The Planotorte:: 
Construction Folio 
9193 RUBINSTEIN, A. Music and its Masters. A Conversation 
gait pay ~ C. Catechism of 7 ~—ate 
g212 —— Handbook of Violin-playing. Third Edition : 
— — Guide vo ¥ Vio'in and Viola Literature, from the same. 
soot STIELER, J. The a Gorman C posers. Biographical 
Notices, es 1 ada; ung minds. Crown 4to 
9177 THOUGHT 8 OF GR AT M SICIANS. (La Mara) 


ath Ed. - 
* 4th Edition .. 


gt 
g2o1 


g202 


9198 


its Origin, Progress, and 
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CANTATAS, ETC., FOR FEMALE VOICES 
in AUGENER’S EDITION. 


Paper Covers. Net 


~~ 


ABT, F. Cantatas for Soprano and Alto Soli and 3-part 
Chorus for Female Voices (mostly with Connecting Text 
for Recitation) Vocal Scores :— 

Briar-rose. Op. 601 
Words and Connecting Text for Rec itation 
Christmas (Weihnachten), Z. & G. 
Words and Connecting Text for Recitation 
Cinderella (Asc age £. 
Words and Connecting Text for Recitation 
The Gipsy Queen se in ee pe 
The Golden Link ‘ be 
The Harvest Moon. A Pastoral Cantata 
The Hermit's Harp 
The Isle of Song . 
Jorinda and Jorindel (afte: C-imm’s ; Fairy Tale) 
Words and Connecting [ext for Recits ation 
Little Red Riding Hood (Rothkippchen) ‘ 

go4ca Words and Connecting Text for Recitation 

go42 Little Snow-White (Schneewittchen) 

90424 Words and Connecting Text for Recitation 

9°33 The Magic Well. A Pastoral Cantata aa ; 

90334 Book of Words .. > 

90336 Tonic-Sol-fa edition . 

9034 The Promised Land, A Sacred Cantata... 

9044 Riibezahl. Op. 593. es 

go44a Words and Connecting Text for Recitation. 

9030 The Seven Ravens. Op. 570. ; Se 

go 30a Words and Connecting Text for Recitation. |12mo 

go390 ©«0«- The Seasons. A Masque for 4 Female Voices .. 


go26 ACTON, J. The Forest Bells. Cantata for Female Voices, 
Soli and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte 


—— The Rose and the Nightingale. Cantata for Female 
Voices, Soli and Chorus (3-part), with Pianoforte , 
8987 ANDRE, A. Birthday Cantata. £. & G. 


go62 BARRI, ODOARDO, The Flower Queen, Cantata ... 

go62a Book of Words ... a : 

g086 BENEDICT. The Water Spirits. Cantata. Z£. 

13540 BRAHMS, J. Psalm XIII. Op. 27. For 3-part Female 
Chorus, with Organ or Piano, Vocal Score 

13724 —— 12 Lieder und Romanzen. For a, Female Voices. 
A Capella. Op. 44. Pianoforte ad lid. &, & G. 

go6s CALDICOTT, A. J. A Rhine Legend. Cantata for Soprano, 
Mezzo-Soprano, and Contralto (soli and 3-part Chorus) 

o6 5a Tonic Sol-fa Edition wes , was 

COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. The Gitanos. A Cantata-Oper- 


etta. Soli and part Chorus, with Connecting Words for 
Recitation. Op. 26 


go088 Vocal Score 
9088a =—- Book_ of Words and Concteiing Text for recitation 
go884 = Tonic Sol-fa notation 


4257 CONCONE, J. The perate's s Concert. Cuse Solo 
and Chorus for 3 Voices 


4258 ——_ Morning Hymn from Rossini’s ‘‘ Semiramide.” Duet and 
Chorus for 3 Voices 


4250 —— A Starlight Night. Duet and 3-part Chorus 


DIEHL, LOUIS. Slumberetta. A Musical Charade for Solo 
and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Accompaniment :- 


gc63 Vocal Score 
90634 Book of Words.. 


WADPAAAMAGs « s « 


Ad: 


Oa 


ag. % Paper Covers. Net. 


No 

goge HEALE, H. The Watersprites. Cantata for Soprano and 
Alto Solos and 3-part Chorus for Female Voices 

geo9 «KING, OLIVER. Proserpina. Cantata for Soprano and Con- 
tralto (Soli and Chorus). Op. 93. Vocal Score 

90994 = Tonic Sol-fa Edition ... te = , : 

yo98 «~XKREUZ, E.. The Child and the Hind. "Cantata for Soprano 
and Alto, Soli and Chorus. Op. 35. &. . 

gog9s LEVEY, W. C. Robin Hood. Cantata for ‘Boys Voices, 
Soli and 4-part Chorus . . 

goe9g4 LEWIS, C. HUTCHINS. The Verdict of the Flowers. 
Cantata for female voices, soli and two- “on apy with 
pianoforte accompaniment " 4 

go66 MART, G. B. The Rose Quest. A Cantata for Semahe voices, 
soli and two-part chorus 

4346 MENDELSSOHN. Hear my eves ai hetihes 
for Female Voices (Sopr. Solo and 4-part eaenone with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment by H. Heale 


g1otr MOFFAT, A. The Passing Year. A Pastoral Cantata for 
Soli and Chorus (2-part). Complete o 
Or in 4 parts, each complete in itself :— 
gioia-d Spring, Summer, Autumn Winter .. ach 
gtioz2 —— In Our Village. A School Song Cycle for Unison eae 
(or two parts ad fd.) 


g103 MORGAN, ORLANDO, The ea of Eloisa. Cantata. 
9047. OTTO, J. Christmas Time. Cantata for Children. Soli for 
Soprani and Bassi, and Chorus of Female Voices and Toy 
Instruments. Vocal Score . ons hes * dee 
90474 Book of Words. 12mo... was ens ae “a: te 
goso POISE, M.F Little Christmas. A Village Legend, for Ladies’ 
Voices. Soli and 3-part Chorus, ey a W. Chalmers 
Masters é Sos ; 
gosoa Book of Words... in ooo pe 
REINECKE, C. Cantatas for iniiec and Alto Soli, and 
3:part Chorus of Female Voices. Vocal Scores :— 
9056 —— Bethlehem, Sacred Cantata. Op.170. &. 
9054 —— Cinderella. Op. 150. &. 
go54a Words and Connecting Text for Recitation. 
9055 ——— The Enchanted Swans. Op. 16 
90552 Words and Cuanening ‘Text for Recitation. 
9076 —— Goodluck and Badluck (Gliickskind und Pechvogel) for 
Female Voices, Soli and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Duet 
Accompaniment. Op. 177. Vocal Score. £.&G. 4to.. 
9076 Book of words for performance as a Fairy Opera. 12mo 
go76¢ Book of words for performance as a Fairy Scenic Cantata __... 
9053 ——_ Little Rosebud, or the Sleeping Beauty (Dornrdschen). 
Op. 1 ou 
90534 a Words and ‘Connecting Text for Recitation. 
gos2 Little Snowdrop (Schneewittchen). Op. 133. &. 
gos2a Words and Connecting Text for Recitation. 
go526 Tonic Sol-fa Notation, Edited by W. G. ee 
go68 -—— Snowdrop and Rosebud. Op.218 Z. ... pa 
go68a Words and Connecting Text for Recitation. 12mo 
9057 RHEINBERGER, J. Poor Henry. A Comic Opera for 
Children, Soli and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment, and acting Characters. Vocal Score Z. 
o1ss ——_ The Daughter of Jairus. Cantata for bencnd and Alti 
: Soli, 3-part Chorus of Female or Boys’ yon, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment. Vocal Score. £. 
— Christ raiseth Jairus’ Daughter. Sacred Cantata for Treble 
Voices, Soli ai part Chorus, the words ances from the 
Scriptures by J. Bowell Metcalfe, M.A. 
(The words separately: per copy, net, 1d. ; or wer 100, net, 3. ) 


go64 —— The Quarrel of the Flowers. For Solo Voices and Chorus 
in Unison. A musical recital (in costume) om 


oes tia ame of ined from “* Ree a ang the 
Peri. bse 
goos HATTON, G. F. The Golden Rose. Cantata for Female 


2 * 
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HAYDN, J. Toy Symphony. Arranged in G for two Treble goéga Words only. 38. per 102, or 1d. per copy. 
Voices, Pianoforte, and 8 Toy Instruments :— go7o ——_ The Mocs, Ode for Female Voices. Soli and 3-part 
g24t Full Score and Parts ... Jee iv eet ‘os ‘ en - Chorus 
9241a Vocal parts to ditto i om oan on rm ~ — May ‘Time. “A Pastoral Cantata for Soli and Chorus 
—— Toy Symphony, in c. Arranged for two Treble Voices, (2-part) 
with Pianoforte, 7 Toy Instruments, and 2 Violins and Bass SWEPSTONE, | E. The Ice- nae, mene for Female 
(ad /id.), by H. Hedle :— Voices, Soli, and Chorus, with Pianoforte Accompaniment... 
9242 Full Score and Complete Instr 1 Parts, 4to on : —— Idylls of the Moon. Cantata for Soli and Chorus (2-part) 
9243 Vocal Parts, 8vo_ ... «+ * 4 | 910g WALLACE, Vinca. The rsa Cantata. on 
(The Toy instruments may pte had of the Publishers. ) and 3-part Chorus) .. 
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